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Industrial Output 
And Trade Level 


Decline Further 


Automobile Production and 
Building Activity Gaining, 
Says Commerce Depart- 
ment in Monthly Survey 


Consumer Purchases 
Record Contraction 


Movement of Merchandise by 
Rail Also Is Less; Newspaper 
Advertising Said to Be Well 
Maintained 


Industrial production, distribution and 
trade declined further in May and the 
early weeks of June, according to the 
monthly Survey of Current Business is- 
sued as of July 5 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Consuiner purchasing suffered addi- 
tional contraction in May, it was pointed 
out. Automobile production rose in May, | 
however, and continued upward in June, | 
while construction activity expanded in| 
the former month because of public works | 
and utility building. 

Movement of merchandise by rail has 
undergone a further decline, it was stated. 
Less than car lot shipments, an important | 
trade barometer, declined in May after 
holding steady for the first four months | 
of the year, and the downward tendency | 
was carried through the first half of 
June. 





Advertising Maintained 

Magazine and newspaper advertising | 
held up well in May and radio advertising | 
showed a drop, although it was still ahead | 
of last year, the Survey disclosed. The | 
summary of the business situation pre- 
sented in the Survey follows in full text: 

Manufacturing activity again receded in | 
May, but at a less rapid rate than in the | 
two preceding months, and increases oc- | 
curred in the output of automobiles, ce- 
ment, food products, lumber, and tobacco | 
manufactures. Total industrial produc- | 
tion, without allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences, declined 3.2 per cent, as a result | 
of a drop of 14 per cent in mineral out- | 
put and of 1.6 per cent in manufacturing 
production. 

Coal Output Lower 

The decline in the output of coal was | 

the major factor in the fall of the! 
minerals index, although losses also oc- | 
curred in the output of petroleum, zinc, ! 
and silver. Industrial production no. - 
mally increases slightly from April to May,.! 
so that the fall in the adjusted produc- 
tion index was somewhat greater than 
the loss in actual output. 
_ During the first three weeks of June no 
improvement has occurred, and there has 
deen some further recession in several 
important industries. Automobile produc- 
tion has continued upward during the 
current month. ‘ 

Distribution indexes also show some 
further shrinkage in consumer purchasing 
in May and the first half of June. The 
rail movement of merchandise has under- 
gone a further reduction, and loadings of 
less-than-car-lot merchandise - declined 
after holding steady for the first four 
months of the year. 


Retail Sales Decline 


Retail sales declined during May, with 
department store sales following the trend, 
whereas in the preceding month they 
made a relatively better showing. Re- 
turns for May afford no indication of a 
change in the trend of our foreign trade. 
Exports dropped by more than the usual 
seasonal .amount, while imports were 
sharply lower. 

Continued recession in business activity 
is reflected in a further loss in employ- 
ment and pay rolls during May. After 
allowing for seasonal influences, factory 
employment dropped 3 per cent, and the 
unadjusted index of pay rolls was off 5 
per cent. The trend in nonmanufacturing 
industries was also downward, although 
earnings in the quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining, cleaning and dyeing, crude petro- 
leum, power, light and water, and whole- 
Sale trade groups increased. 

Construction activity expanded in May 
and the daily average volume of con- 
tracts awarded was 24 per cent above the 
preceding month. The increase was the 
result of a gain in public works and util- 
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Postal Rate Changes 


To Net 170 Millions 


Deficit to Be Reduced to 50 Mil- 
lions or Less, It Is Estimated 


Changes in postal rates, some already 
in effect, others to be put into force on July 
6 and Still others to be made effective on 
and after Oct. 1, will produce additional 
revenue estimated by the Post Office De- 
Partment at $170,000,000 annually. The 
existing annual deficit of over $200,000,000 
will be reduced to $50,000,000 at a maxi- 
mum or $30,000,000 as a possible minimum, 
it is further estimated. 

Seven changes in postal rates, which 
will net the Post Office Department nearly | 
$150,000,000 in additional revenue during 
the fiscal year, just started, will be in ef- 
fect beginning July 6, according to infor- 
mation made available orally July 2 at the | 
Department. 

At the same time, an oral estimate from 
the Comptroller's office at the Department | 
placed the postal deficit for the fiscal 
year just ended at $204,000,000, an increase 
of more than $50,000,000 over the deficit 
of $146,000,000 for the fiscal year 1931. 

In addition to these seven rate revisions, | 
two more will go into effect Oct. 1, and 
nine others are pending before Congress, 
it was explained. The Oct. 1 changes 
will bring in $12,500,000 the first year after 
they are in effect, it was estimated, and 
the nine remaining proposals for revision 
would, if enacted into law, net an addi- 
tional $10,000,000, bringing the total addi- 
tional revenue to approximately $170,- 
000,000. 


The following additional information 
was made available orally and‘in Depart- 
ment records: 

A 50 per cent increase in first class rates 
will go into effect July 6. Letters will cost 
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Outlook Adverse 


For Farm Exports 


Financial Uncertainty Abroad 
Said to Preclude Large 
Takings of Products 


CmaDEreone affecting demand for 
4 American agricultural products abroad 
became less favorable during June as the 
feeling of depression deepened, and “there 
is little ground for optimism about Eu- 
rope’s prospective takings of foreign agri- 
cultural products,” the Department of 
Agriculture stated July 2 in a survey of 
foreign market prospects. 

Some disposition of “the critical credit 
situation” in central Europe is one of the 
things needed to relieve uncertainty, the 
Department said. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Foreign demand conditions for Ameri- 
can agricultural products became less fa- 
vorable during June, according to infor- 
mation available in the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service from its field agents, the 
of Commerce and other 
sources. In both European and Oriental 
importing countries, the feeling of de- 
pression has deepened in recent weeks. 

The European situation is especially un- 
certain pending (1) results of the Lau- 
sanne reparations conference, (2) the 
Geneva disarmament conference, (3) the 
shaping of policies by new governments, 
and (4) some disposition of the critical 
credit situation in central Europe. In the 
Orient, Japanese affairs have taken a 
turn for the worse, with commerce and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
Cooperative Pooling 

Of Mineral Rights 

On Farms Suggested 


Protection of Oil Assets With 
Federal Aid Urged in Re- 
port to Senate by Agricul- 
ture Department 


With more than half the area of the 
United States classified as possible oil- 
producing land and largely in the hands 
of farmers, the cooperative pooling of 
mineral rights in promising tracts of con- 
siderable size “might well become an im- 
portant farm asset, comparing favorably 
in some localities with crops and livestock,” 
according to a report on mineral re- 
sources as related to farm lands, sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the Department 
of Agriculture, Copies of the report were 
made available by the Senate July 2. 

The Department cited suggestions for 
organization of the proposed cooperative 
pools under Federal supervision and for 
establishment by the Federal Goverment 
of a revolving fund to finance the pools 
so as to enable farmers to realize on the 
“frozen wealth” which they have beneath 
their farm land. 

Potential Farm Asset 


“The nature of the petroleum industry | 


is such,” the Department said, “that even 
an unmined potential supply may be- 
come of great value as a definite farm 
asset before any oil, gas, or other mineral 
is produced. 
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“When, by means of effective leader-, 


ship through a pool, 
bonuses, and 
come as large 
mineral rights may be counted a fairly 
dependable farm asset. In other words, 
by assembling potential petroleum-pro- 


ducing acreage in cooperative pools, the | 


farmers, figuratively speaking, extends the 
point of his plow to the development of 
his subsurface wealth. 


Aid to Oil Conservation 
“Assuming that a sound cooperative 
pooling program in the United States 
materializes, the farmers of the country, 
through trained leadership, will be in a 
position to make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward facilitating a constructive 


program of conservation for the oil and | 


gas resources of the country.” 

Outlining systems by which cooperative 
pools to handle mineral rights for farmers 
might be organized, the Department sug- 
gested the following: 

Federal organization and mangement of 
pooling programs, with respect to which 
“there are practical objections to the Fed- 
eral Government acting as a management 
agency.” 


State Organization Suggested 


State organization and management of | 
pools, which might involve fewer objec- | 


tions than Federal management. 
Organization and management by pri- 

vate corporations under contracts with 

farmers, which involves some objection al- 


though there are several such corpora- | 


tions already operating in the mid-con- 
tinent field. 


Organization and management by the} 
farmers themselves, which “may be re-| 
garded as the most desirable type of or-/| 


ganization if, and when, it can success- 
fully achieve the basic purpose, namely, 
protection of the farmers’ mineral rights 
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the income from | 
royalties has be-| 
and regular as possible, | 








/as well, is the important problem of land 
‘titles, valid against the machinations of 


\ illiterate and quite ignorant of their legal 


|rights, and careless in the matter of in- 


|in the past. 


EKeonomie Basis 
To Aid Philippine 
Autonomy Urge 


|Retiring Governor General 


In Annual Report Asserts 
Islands Must Be Aided in 
Developing Stability 


Points to Soundness 
Of Insular Finances 


Continuance of Free Trade 
With This Country Neces- 
sary, He Says; Future Be- 
lieved to Be Encouraging 


Measures to bring about the progressive 
development of a firm economic base for 
the Philippines independent of outside 
aid upon which the Islands could develop 
their own future are urged by Dwight F. 
Davis, until recently Governor General 
of the Philippines, in his annual report 


for the calendar year 1931 made pubfic 
July 4 by the Department of War. 

“If then their future political status 
was to be independence,” he said, “they 
would have an independent economic 
foundation on which to build. If it was 
to be some sort of partnership freely en- 
tered into between the Islands and the 
United States, they would be partners 
on an equal and independent basis.” 


Share in Own Destiny 


The natural desire of the Filipinos to 
have a share in working out their own 
destiny must be recognized, he declared. 

Pointing out that the Philippines are 
economically underdeveloped, Mr. Davis 
said the Islands’ economic: stability de- 
pends largely upon the continuance of 
the present free trade with the United 
States which is dependent on the will of 
Congress. “The possibility that this trade 
advantage may be only temporary in char- 
acter,” he stated, “makes the present com- 
parative. prosperity of the Islands a con- 
dition of weakness and danger, rather than 
a source of strength and a permanent bul- 
wark against adversity. 

“Government revenues, although sound 
at the moment, are subject to sudden 
diminution as the result of outside ac- 
tion, and even without such action, are 
increasing with the needs of the Islands. 
Economic development is the foundation 
upon which the economic and political 
future of the Islands will depend.”’ 

Mr. Davis asserted that the Filipinos are 


|giving more serious thought to economic 


matters now, “a most encouraging sign 
for the future.” 


Economic Solution 


Economic development is the most im- 
portant problem in the Islands, Mr. Davis 
said, adding that it underlies all other 
problems and until it is solved other prob- 
lems are largely insoluble. 

“Equally 
mental standpoint,” Mr. Davis continued, 
“is the maintenance of a sound financial 
system. 
has been particularly successful. 

“Through the cordial cooperation of 
the executive department, the council of | 
state and the legislature, the financial 
soundness of the Government has been | 
maintained. Constant pressure was ex- 
erted to reduce expenditures and the prob- 
ability of decreased revenues 
Many constructive measures were adopted | 
which will bring about large savings in 
the future.” 

The report, in part, follows: 

Closely related to economic development, 
and an essential factor in social stability 


unscrupulous land seekers and free from 
the rapacity of userers, which would pro- 


important from the govern- | 


In this the Insular Government | 


stressed. | 





mote social stability, prosperity and good 

order. The people are naturally peace- | 

loving, law-abiding and industrious. 
Protection of Islanders 


They are, however, in many cases 


curring excessive indebtedness. Further- 
more, they are unaccustomed to practicing 





the regular nabit of saving. They need 
protection agafnst unscrupulous land 
seekers, protection against userers, and 


| protection against themselves. 


While the Government cannot protect 
them entirely against themselves, it should 
wage a relentless war against those who 
have preyed on them ,for many genera- 
tions. The various entities concerned in 
our rather complicated land systems have 
made a sincere and successful effort to 
speed up their work. A committee’ was 
appointed to study this problem and made 
a comprehensive report, many of the rec- 
ommendations of which were adopted. 

In health matters, I feel that far more 
time and money should be expended on 
tuberculosis (from which I am informed 
over 10 per cent of the population of the 
Islands is suffering), than has been spent 
A good start was made in 
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Gold Potentialities of Alaska 


Analyzed by Geological Survey 


/ 
ARENT reports from Alaska of the 

discovery of gold deposits on Cop- 
per River valued at $300,000,000 and 
rich ore in Nuka Bay, on which valua- 
tions as high as $50,000 per ton have 
been made, have developed considerable 
interest in the gold possibilities of the 
territory. Studies of various distriets by 
the Geoogical Survey are 


scanned critically, it was annbunced 


| 


now, being | 


orally at the Department, of the Inte- | 


rior July 2. 
Whether the estimates of the proba- 


ble valuations are or are not correct, at | 
least the discovery of new gold deposits | 
confirms the predictions of the Geologi- | 
cal Survey from a series of studies it has 


conducted on the mineral potentialities 


of Alaska, it was explained. The fol- | 


lowing additional information was sup- 
plied by the Department: 


Gold has been the most valuable 


metal produced in Alaska during the | 


past 30 years. It is estimated that the 
value of gold production has amounted 


| 


to $398,659,000 while the next most valu- 
able metal has been copper, which has 
amounted to $213,964,000. Silver produc- 
tion has totaled $11,994,000 and coal $7,- 
940,000. 

As reported recently by the Geological 
Survey, gold production last year led all 
other mineral and metal production and 
exceeded *by $1,000,000 the production in 
1930. The value of gold produced in | 
1931 was $9,507;000. \ 

Greater interest has been centered on 
the discovery of new gold deposits in 
Alaska since the Geological Survey pub- 
lished reports on its studies of minerals | 
in various areas. In 1931 Congress voted 
$250,000 to continue mineral studies in 
Alaska, and from the investigations un- 
der this appropriation various studies 
have been issued from time to time. 

Of this amount $60,000 was allocated 
to Willow Creek, Fairbanks, Copper 
Mountain, Girdwood, Kantishna, and 
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Motor Cycles Hold Gas Tax Revenue |Bank Stock Buying |Relief Measure 


Place in Transport 


Number in Use in World Falls 
Only Slightly, According to 
Commerce Department 


AI OZORCTOLE transportation is holding 
its own in the face of unfavorable 
economic conditions, according to infor- 
mation from a world census of motorcycles 
made available July 2 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The survey, made by the Automotive 
Division, shows 2,733,438 motorcycles, in- 
cluding three-wheel units, in service Jan. 


1, a decline of only 0.6 per cent from the | 


all-time record reported a year earlier. 

Ranking behind Germany, the United 
Kingdom and France, the United States 
occupies fourth position in the census 
tabulations with 107,104 vehicles, a de- 
crease of 3 per cent from Jan. 1, 1931. The 
decrease in all other countries was only 
0.5 per cent. 

The low-priced, used, motor car has re- 
placed the motorcycle for delivery and 
other purposes to a large extent in the 
United States, it was shown. The three- 
wheeled vehicle, however, is becoming 
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Loans to Railroads 


From Credit Agency 
Exceed 29 Millions 


Carriers Repaid 20 Millions 
In Advances to Meet Inter- 
est Obligations, Corpora- 
tion Informs I. C. C. 


The Railroad Credit Corporation on 
July 1 had actually made or authorized 
loans to the railroads of the country 
to meet their fixed interest obligations 
a total of $29,589,563, of which $15,938,690 
represents loans actually made and $13,- 
650,873 loans upon which the corporation 
is committed, according to the monthly 
report of the corporation filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission July 2. 

According to the report the collection 
of money by reason of increased freight 
rates authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission totaled $20,783,249 in 
the first four months of this year. The 
amount ‘derived from the increased rates 
totaled $5,516,655 in April. 

,Railroad: Coperating 

By the terms of the plan under which 
the Railroad Credit Corporation admin- 
isters the revenues from the increased 
rates of the carriers have 40 days after 
the end of each month in which to file 
with the Corporation the amount received 
from such rates during that»month and 
they are allowed 10 days within which 
to turn the funds so derived over to the 
Corporation. 

President E. G. Buckland of the Cor- 
poration, in his letter transmitting the re- 
port to the Commision and the chief ex- 
ecutives of the railroads, declared: that 
the success of the plan thus far is due to 
the cooperation of the railroads to “as- 
sist in the amelioration of financial con- 
ditions.” 

Rate Incrases Discussed 


The full text of the letter together with 
the Corporation’s report follows: 

The increased rates constituting the 
fund to be administered under the Mar- 
shalling and Distributing Plan, 1931, be- 
came effective about six months ago. A 
brief review may not be out of place. 

In Ex Parte 103, the first decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. denied 
the 15 per cent increase for which the 
carriers made application, or any increase, 
except to the extent that a fund should be 
created to give to needy carriers such 
help as they might require to meet their 
fixed interest obligations. The principal 
objection on the part of the carriers to 
the creation of such a fund was that one 
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Farmers Seed Loans 
Sixty Per Cent Repaid 


Against 47 Millions Advanced 
30 Millions Is Collected 


Repayments of Federal loans made to 
farmers last year reached, on June 24, 
just 60 per cent of the amount loaned, ac- 
cording to a tabulation made public, July 
2, by the Farmers Seed Loan Office, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The following additional 
was provided: 

The repayments have reached $29,958,- 
004 out of a total of about $47,000,000 
loaned. Collections during the week ended 
June 24 were $57,025, by far the greater 
part coming into the Memphis regional 
office which handles loans in the South. 

The repayments in this area are ascribed 


information 


to the fact that some early crops are being; 


marketed, making funds available to set- 
tle indebtedness. Larger collections in 
more northerly areas are expected as har- 
vests progress northward. 
Texas leads in percentage of loans re- 
paid, collections for that State having 
{Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
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In Many States 
Shows Decrease 


Demand for Motor Fuel Fell | 
2.5 Per Cent in First Quar- | 


ter of Year, According to 
Commerce Department 


Largest Decline Noted 
In Agricultural Areas 


Reduced Consumption Offset in 
Some Localities by Higher 
Levies, Statistics From State 
Governments Disclose 


Revenues to numerous States from the 
gasoline tax are showing sharp declines 
in the last few months and gasoline con- 
sumption in many States, notably in ag- 
ricultural regions, has dropped sharply, 
in some instances running as much as 
one-fourth to one-third less than a year 
ago, according to revenue statistics ob- 
tained from State governments and in- 
formation received in the Department of 
Commerce from the _ petroleum trade, 
just made available. 

Statistics issued by the Bureau of Mines 
show a decline of about 2.5 per cent in 
“demand” for gasoline in the United 
States for the first three months of 1932, 


the figures being described as a good 
measure of consumption. 


Rate of Decline Quadrupled 


The rate of decline for the first quarter 
was quadrupled in April, according to the 
Bureau's figures, when demand was abaut 
11 per cent smaller than in April of 1931, 
bringing the total for the first four months 
of 1932 down to 5 per cent less than a 
year ago. 

The following additional information 
was obtained from State governments and 
from information received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 

The State Highway Department of 
Minnesota on June 29 reported that May 
receipts from the gasoline tax were $231,- 
609.64 smaller than a year ago. The De- 
partment ascribed the drop to lessened 
use of passenger cars. Gross receipts fr \n 
the tax were $933,192, but refunds reduced 
the net amount to $859,859. 

The Montana State Board of Equaliza- 
tion in its report for May stated that gaso- 


line tax revenue for the month was $371,- | 


669, compared to $413,590 a year ago. 
Decrease in Indiana 
For May alone, Indiana reported a drop 
from $1,686,062 in gasoline tax collections 
last year to $1,584,324 this year, although 
consumption for the first three months of 
the year is reported by the trade to have | 


By Group Opposed 


Purchase Prohibited by State 
Branch Banking Law, West 
Virginia Rules 


Charleston, W. Va., July 2. 

TATE laws prohibiting branch or group 

banking were held applicable to purchase 
of bank stock by the American Readjust- 
ment Corporation, of Morgantown, in an 
opinion recently rendered by Attorney 
General Howard B. Lee. 

The opinion was prepared by R. A. Bless- 
ing, Assistant Attorney General, at the 
request of L. R. Charter Jr., State Bank- 
ing Commissioner, who said a plan had 
been proposed by the Readjustment Cor- 
poration for buying up stock in a group 
of State banks. 


for the purpose of, controlling a banking 
institution, Mr. Blessing held, would 


tion into the branch banking business 
which is prohibited by State law. 


sioner, follows in full text: 





Harr, professor of banking and finance, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the “Arc Plan of Banking,” and 
the outline of a proposed plan of opera- 
tion of The American Readjustment Cor- 
poration, a West Virginia corporation, in 
the light of your request for an unofficial 
opinion and in the light of the banking} 


Purchase of bank stock by a corporation | 
amount to the entrance by the corpora-| 


The text of his opinion, to Mrs. Helen | 
Barringer, Deputy State Banking Commis- | 


Dear Mrs. Barringer: We ,have exam-| 
ined the report made by Dr. Luther A.! 


Is Compromised 
, In Conference 


Provisions Adjusted for Di- 
rect Relief, Loans to Pri- 
vate Industry and Public 
Works Construction 


Total of 2.1 Billions 
Is Carried in Bill 


Agreement to Be Submitted to 
Both Houses of Congress on 
July 5 With Action Antici- 
pated Within Seven Days 


Recommendations to the Senate and the 
House that ,they accept a compromise 
agreement on the major relief legislation 
; which has been in controversy between 
| the two Houses in recent weeks, were 
| scheduled to be laid before the two bodies, 
| July 5, as conference committees approved . 
ja final draft of the bill. 

“Unless some new feature arises, which 





and other laws of this State which are| We are not anticipating,” Senator Nor- 
involved. We have also examined the pur-| beck (Rep.), of South Dakota, chairman 


poses of said corporation as set out in 
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Leaders in Congress 


Seeking to Expedite 





Remaining Legislation 


Adjournment by July 9 Said 
To: Be Probable but De- 


pendent on Progress on 
Measures in Senate 


With the legislative program being ar- 
| ranged with the thought of an early ad- 
journment in mind, majority and minority 
leaders of House and Senate laid plans 
over the weekend toavoid the usual-last- 
iminute jam in Congress, if it can be 
avoided. 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
|rollton, Ill., majority leader of the House, 
stated orally his best guess is that Con- 
gress may adjourn by July 9, although 
that program is subject to progress by 
the Senate in the meantime. In the Sen- 
ate the feeling, as stated by Serator Wat- 





| of the conference group, stated orally, 
“the conferees will complete their work, 
July 5, by considering the detailed lan- 
| guage of the bill as drawn by the draft- 
ing clerks.” 

Action Within Seven Days. 


A report will be made immediately to 
the two Houses, he explained. The re- 
| port will be considered first in the House, 
beginning July 6, the day following its 
| Submission. Consideration in the House 
| probably will take two or three days, 
according to oral statements by Repre- 
sentative Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, 
Ill., chairman of the House Conference 
| Committee. It will be considered in the 
| Senate following the House action and is 
expected to require three or four days’ 
time there. 

Three main features of compromise be- 
tween the Senate and House bills are to 
be recommended in the report, namely, 
compromises on direct relief, loans to 
| private enterprise, and public works con- 
struction, according to a summary of its 
provisions made public by Senator Nor- 
beck and Representative Rainey, 

Reduction in Total Amount 

The compromise bill-.will total $2,100,< 
000,000 rather than $2,300,000,000 as ap- 
proved by the two bodies, it is explained. 
This difference comes about in the decision 
to dispense with a bond issue in connection 
with public works, which would have 
transferred from current appropriation 
bills to the bond issue about $193,000,000 
besides including $307,000,000 for addi- 


ee ee ee = Sy were |e (Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, 
$191,104, com 7 |was that “it can be done” by the end of 
,104, pared to $219,017 a year ago. | M f del 
A slight decline for May, below iast year,|the week, barring unforeseen delays. 
was reported in gasoline tax figures for House Calendar Cleared 
Massachusetts. State Tax Commissioner! The House was said by its majority 
Henry F. Long, of Massachusetts, declared |jeader to have its calendar well cleared, 
that fewer trucks and buses are in opera-| but the Senate was faced with legislation 
tion and that a similar shrinkage in use| which both Senator Watson and Senator 
of cars and in revenues is not unlikely in| Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
coming months. ; |leader, have said repeatedly rust be 
“Apparently the depression is now hav-| passed. 
ing its effect upon the gasoline tax,” Mr.| The House bill creating 2 Federal home 
Long said, “which up to the present has joan bank system is the unfinished busi- 
been most fruitful as a tax source, increas-| ness of the Senate, and Senator Watson, 
ing constantly in amount.” \its sponsor, along with numerous other 
New Hampshire-reported a small de-| Senators, has described its enactment as 
cline in gasoline revenue for May, al-| imperative. This is the last unit of the 
though the revenue since Jan. 1 has been | president's program of economic rehabili- 


somewhat greater than a year ago. {tation to be considered and was acted on 


Nebraska Revenues Higher 


Nebraska, for which trade statistics 
show a drop in gasoline consumption dur- 
ing the first three months of 1932 below 
1931, nevertheless reported an increase in 
gasoline revenues in May over a year ago. 
The gain was given as $74,676 to a total 
of $793,540. 

Although trade statistics show no very 
great change in consumption of gasoline 
in Pennsylvania for the first quarter, the 
Department of Revenue of the State re- |; 
ports that May consumption, as measured 
by revenue receipts from the gasoline tax.,| 
was about 17.2 per cent below a year ago. 


Largest Declines Shown 


Last year, contrary to the expectations} 
of many, gasoline consumption increased | 
despite slow business. Even this year,| 
many States show substantial gains in| 
consumption, but the declines more than 
offset the gains. Trade statistics corre- 
spond closely with the Bureau of Mines | 
figures on demand, showing, according to} 
one authoritative computation, a drop of} 
2.48 per cent in consumption for the first | 
three months of 1932. | 

Among States showing the largest de- 
clines in gasoline consumption for the 
first quarter of 1932, as shown by compu- 
tations by the trade received by the De- 
partment of Commerce, are California, 


| 
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\last two years, 


by the House June 15. 

Army Bill in Dispute 

| Neither House has acted on the con- 
ference reports on two appropriations bills, 
namely, the supply bills for the War De- 
;partment and the Department of Agri- 
culture. With respect to the War De- 
|partment bill, the controversy is over the 

Senate proposal to maintain the active 
| officer list of the Army at the level of the 
which means increasing 
the number by 2,000 over the strength 
which the House fixed. 

Agriculture Measure 

The House has thus far steadfastly re- 
fused to consiGer this Senate amendment, 
and Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
declared in the Senate that he saw no 
immediate hope of an agreement with the 
House conferees on the point, since they 
have maintained that it was useless for 
them to agree when the House was “set” 
against it. It has been the House con- 
tention that there are too many officers, 
and so it voted to put 2,000 officers on 
the retired list, a position on which the 
House conferees have insisted. 

The difference between the House and 
Senate with respet to the Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill is over the Senate pro- 
posal to make $1,450,000 available for 
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Wheat and Cotton Stabilization 


By Farm Board 


om end of the price stabilization 8p- 

erations of the Federal Farm Board 
has come definitely into sight and the 
program for disposition of the huge 
stocks of wheat and cotton bought in 
the operations is practically complete | 
following action of Congress in setting 
aside 500,000 bales of cotton and 45,000,- 
000 additional bushels of wheat for free 
distribution to the needy, according to 
information made available July 2 at 
the Farm Board's offices. 

The Board already had authorized the 
Cotton Stabilization Corporation to sell 
during the year beginning July 30 up to 
650,000 bales of the 1,300,000 it purchased 
in an efiort to stabilize cotton ‘prices, 
it was pointed out. Assuming that this 
will be sold, the subtraction of an addi- 
tional 500,000 bales to provide clothing 
for the needy will leave only 150,000 
bales, a comparatively negligible amount, 
in the hands of the Corporation at the 
end of the next year. The. following 
additional information was provided: 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation 


| small percentage of the maximum of 


| working its wheat stocks on the market 


| has sold about the maximum allowed 


| The pledge expired July 1 with the start 


Near Completion 


already has reduced its cash wheat hold- 
ings to about 80,000,000 bushels. Setting 
aside of the additional 45,000,000 bushels 
for the needy will leave only 35,000,000 
bushels on hand available for sale, a 


about 257,000,000 bushels 
Corporation in the course 
bilization operations. 

The Corporation has been gradually 


held 
of 


by the 
its sta- 


during the year under a fixed policy of 
selling not more than 5,000,000 bushels 
a month, except for such sales as it 
could make to foreign governments. It 


under its pledge to regulate its sales. 


of the new wheat crop year, but the 
Board in all its sales policies has held 
to the principle that the deals must 
be conducted to have a minimum effect 
on the markets. 

The Cotton Stabilization Corporation 
never has sold any of the cotton it 
bought in its price stabilizing efforts. 
Its holdings have been maintained at a 
constant level of 1,300,000 bales, 





~ 


tional public works. 

Under the conference agreement the 
$193,000;000 will not be removed from the 
appropriation bills, thus reducing the re- 
lief bill total by that amount. 


Provisions for Direct Relief 


Additional information made available 
concerning the agreements to be recom- 
mended by the conferees follows: 

A total of $300,000,000 is proposed for 
direct relief to the needy and unemployed. 
Of this amount, $100,000,000 is to be 
| turned over to the President to dispense 
as he sees fit, whether by loans or by gift, 
in keeping with his contention that re- 
lief needs are greater in certain areas than 
others and that distribution can not be 
made justly on a population basis. This 
$100,000,000 total was provided in the 
House bill under identical terms. 

The remaining $200,000,000 for direct 
relief is to be made available under pro- 
visions set up by the Senate bill; that is, 
through loans to States on the basis of 
population. The Senate had provided 
$300,000,000 for relief of the distressed, 
all of which was to be so dispensed. 


Furnishing of Employment 


The two remaining matters of compro- 
mise relate chiefiy to the furnishing of 
employment. Both loans to private indus- 
try provision and the public works con- 
struction. program were designed to this 
end. ™ 

Loans to private industry to be made 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration out of additional capital may 
reach a total of $1,500,000,000, including 
advances for financing the sale of agricul- 
tural produce abroad. The Senate bill 
provided a total of $1,500,000,000 but lim- 
ited the loans to self-liquidating enter- 
prises of a public character. 

The House bili provided $1,000,000,000 
for advances to any person or corporation 
for either private or public enterprise. 

The compromise reached by the con- 
ferees provides the Senate total, but stip- 
ulates that, with certain specified réstric- 
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Senate Hearings Set 


On Relief Loan Bill 


Measure to Advance Credit to — 
Jobless to Be Considered 


Hearings on a bill (S. 4947) to provide 
emergency financing facilities for unem- 
ployed workers to relieve their distress, 
will be held the week of July 5 by a Sen- 
ate Manufactures Committee, it was stated 
orally July 2 by Senator Costigan (Dem.), 
of Colorado, chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and sponsor of the legislation. 

The first session of the Committee prob- 


| ably will be July 6, Senator Costigan said. 


He explained that among those who will 
testify before the Committee will be Don- 
ald R. Richberg, chief counsel for the 
standard railroad labor organizations. 

The plan of the bill, Senator Costigan 
pointed out in introducing it, is through a 
Federal corporation such as the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to extend 
purchasing credit to unemployed heads of 
households. “Orders for the necessaries of 
life are expected to result. from such credit 
in volume sufficient to stimulate the nesto- 
ration of industrial activity and more 
normal vrices,” he said. 

Serving on the subcommittee with Sen- 
ator Costigan will be Senators La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, Hatfield (Rep.), of 
West Virginia; Cutting (Rep.), of New 
Mexico, and Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, — 
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Economic Status 
Of Wage-earning 
Women Studied 


Problems Resulting From 
" . Reductions in Pay and 
« Living Costs Discussed by 
. Labor Official 


By Mary Anderson 
: n’s Bureau, Department 
Director, Ween — 


“Men out of work organize and drama- 
tize their misfortunes more strikingly 
than do women. Crowded flop houses, 
bread lines, unemployment demonstrations 
—-these draw direct attention to urgent 
needs. It is not so with women; scat- 
tered stories of jobless women whose chil- 
dren are underfed and underclothed, | 
whose homes are without fuel in Winter | 
reach public ears. But this sort of pov- 
erty has always existed to a greater or 
less degree. These things have not the 
power to stir the mass imagination as 
does the plight of unemployed. men. 

It is not only in a depression period that 
women are in a weaker economic posi- 
tion than men. Women entered the labor 
market subsequent to the industrial revo- 
lution at a time when men were already 
firmly established. The fringes of employ- | 
ment, the less desirable jobs, have there- 
fore belonged to women. In addition, the 
dual role of worker for wages and home- 
maker with the direct responsibility for | 
the welfare of children has made women | 
doubly insecure in an industrial world. In 
view of these facts, the need for a special 
Government agency to stress standards 
of women’s employment and to gather 
data concerning the conditions under 
which their labor is performed is clear. 
The Women’s Bureau was created to fill | 
this need. 

Decline in Wage Scales 

Of special current interest to the Bu-| 
reau staff are the problems of women) 
Wage earners that have arisen out of the 

mt economic crisis. Such problems, | 

wever, must be studied in conjunction | 

with those of men wage earners and in- 
dustrial and financial conditions. 


The double wage standard, the compul- || 


sion of women to accept jobs with a pay 
scale below that of men doing similar | 
work, has proved particularly serious in 
the past two years, with considerable cuts | 
in women’s pay tending to drag men’s 
wages to even lower levels. Recent data 
on women’s wages are few and scattered, 
but they tell a graphic and depressing 
story. A survey made by the Women’s 


Bureau of the industrial experiences of | 
over 3,000 wage-earning women in the in-| || 





dustrial community of South Bend, Ind.,| 


and the neighboring town of Mishawaka, ||| 
during the first year of the depression, || 


showed reduced earnings for some 1,700 
women. 


in a group of representative establish- | |! 


ments studied the median of the week's | 
earnings of women dropped from $17.80 | 
in September, 1929, to $13.35 in Septem-| 
ber, 1930—half the women earning more 
and half less than the specified sum.!| 
Similar declines in women’s earnings are 
revealed by the monthly reports of the 
department of labor of such key States 
as Illinois and New York. 


Living Costs Cited 


More widespread in their scope, although 
not classified by sex, are wage figures 
from various Government sources that 
show that the income of factory workers 
fell off 37 per cent from 1929 to 1931. As| 
usual, wages have slipped down *much) 
more rapidly than has the cost of living. | 
The latter is estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to have dropped only 15 
per cent in about the same two-year pe- 
Yiod. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
Standards of living for wage-earning 
groups have fallen conspicuously as a re- 
sult of extensive wage reductions and part- 
time work. 


It is undoubtedly true that the business 
emergency has been too great for the 
country to maintain all phases of its eco- 
nomic advance. It is said that the indus- 
trialist and wage earner are in the same 
boat, but as a recent cartoon put it the 
wage earner ordinarily has no life pro- | 
server of financial reserve. Despite this 
fact, many employers in trying to reduce 
expenses have resorted t~ wage cuts prior to 
dividend reductions. We have seen in the | 
past two years the workers’ wages—thai 
important keystone in the arch of pros- 
perity—dealt' a serious blow, and we have 
witnessed an inevitable toppling of our 
whole economic structure. | 


Human Relations in Industry | 


As we look for underlying causea_of the 
crisis it is apparent that there has been 
in the past more interest in machines 
than in men and women. Progress in 
human relations in industry has lagged 
considerably behind technical progress. 
There is a growing realization of the need 
to develop a more social procedure for 
combining increased production with the 
greatest welfare of the human element. 

A few outstanding industrialists through 
efficient planning are pointing the way. A 
striking example of successful joint plan- 
ning on the part of management and 
workers is the achievement of the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company of Colorado. 
Another significant experiment is that of 
the manufacturer of a well-known break- 
fast food, who not only has equipped his 
plant with the most up-to-date labor-| 
saving devices but has reduced the work- 
day from 8 to 6 hours with increased pay 
rates to maintain the wage level. By 
shortening hours he has been able to in- 
crease his force 25 per cent. Should many 
concerns take similar action, a vast dent 
could be made in the columns of the un- 
employed. 


Building Activity Shows 
Increase at Shanghai 


There was a definite increase in Shang- | 


hai building activity this week, according 


to a radiogram from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold, Shanghai. Several impor- 
tant, large real estate transactions were 
recorded, and building activities are now 
greater than at any time since the Febru- 
ary-March hostilities broke out, the radio- 
gram stated. 

"Two buildings of 20 stories are under 
construction with work going forward 
actively. The municipality of Greater 
Shanghai resumed construction work this 
week on the Civic Center, and plans have 
been completed for widening the streets 
a the area devasted by the recent hostili- 


The North Railway station, which was 
destroyed by artillery fire, will be rebuilt 
on a new site several miles further west 
80 that it will be closer to the Civic Center. 

*The Shanghai-Hangchow motor road is 
expected to be completed by September. 
Development work at Chapu, on Hang- 
chow Bay, is underway. This is expected 
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To Help Thousands to Continue Education 


Student-aid and _ scholarship 
sponsored by parent-teacher organizations | 
throughout the «country are enabling 


thousands of young persons to continue 
their education at a time when they 
have been unable to obtain work, accord- 
ing to a statement, June 30, by the Presi- 
dent's Organization on Unemployment 
Relief. ‘ 

Local parent-teacher associations are 
also helping families to keep children in 
school .by supplying lunches, clothing, 
shoes, car fare, and many other family es- 
sentials it was pointed out. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

State Congresses of Parent and Teach- | 
ers in approximately three quarters of | 
the States have invested $157,967.89 in| 
student loans and scholarships to enable | 
boys and girls to continue their education, | 
according to a report of the National Con- | 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The figure | 
would be considerably larger if informa- 
tion were completed for all of the States. 


Student Loans and Scholarships 


This report has been made to the Presi- | 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment | 


| Relief through Mrs. F. H. DeVere, national 


chairman of the committee on student 


loans and scholarships of the National |” 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. | 

Student-aid and scholarship funds have | 
enabled thousands of young people to con- | 
tinue their education through this period | 
when they have been unable to secure} 
employment. Individuals and many dif- | 
ferent groups have made possible such 
funds and have performed a most worth- 
while service to young people. 


The National Congress of Parents and, 
Teachers’ report indicates that practically 
all of the 48 States have been exceedingly | 
active in such work. 


Neither has the assistance given stu- 
dents been limited to what might ordi-| 
narily be thought of as student aid. In| 
addition to such 
Teacher Associations have helped families | 
|in a wide variety of ways in order to en-| 
}able the boys and girls to go on to school. 

They have supplied lunches, clothing, 


funds , tween $40,000 and $50,000 to enable boys | children. 


and girls to stay in school this year. } 

In Iowa, as in many States, the student- | 
aid work is carried on through local as-| 
sociations, each association taking gare of | 
its own children. Des Moines, \Cedar | 
Rapids, and Council Bluffs report that 
$754 has been spent by them during the 
year. | 


Missouri estimates that $5,000 has been 
used for student loans and scholarships 
this year, and in addition, there are several | 
memorial and county funds. Many cities, 
including St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Springfield, are doing this work on 
large scale. There is a special department 
for assistance to high-school graduates. 

Pennsylvania announces that plans are 
under way for creating a State fund and 
that work is being done by local associa- 
tions and councils. Approximately $1,- 
000 has been spent this year in keeping 
students in school. 

South Carolina reported to the National | 
Congress Committee that no request for 
help has been reported to the chairman. | 
There is one high-school fund for which 
donations are received from local associa- 
tions. 


New York Students Aided 


New York reports 13 students have been | 
kept in school this year at the expendi- | 
ture of $2,000 by the State organization. | 

Additional reports to the National Con- 
gress office show a great variety of ways in 
which local Parent Teacher Associations | 
have assisted students to enable them to, 
continue their studies. 

“Qur scholarships are scholarships and 
not relief or charity,” asserts the report 
from the Des Moines Council of Parents 
and Teachers. The boys and girls are) 
made to feel that this assistance has been 
merited because of individual effort in 
some way. 

They keep a budget of their expenses | 
and go personally after their checks to the | 
office of the Board of Education. Of the 


} 


funds, local Parent | 39 young people helped, 14 have been in| Bishop. 


their last semester at high school and| 
without this help would not have been | 
able to graduate. 

“The students receive the checks each 


funds |, 
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Two municipal power plants in New York | 
State granted permission to pay Federal tax 
on electricity instead of adding it to bills. 
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to the Parent-Teacher Associations for | 
each child that is returned to school. | 
“In this way the cause for the absence | 
is found and remedied. This money is| 
then spent for school lunches for the un- 
derfed and for clothing for the needy | 
Scholarships have been given! 
some of the larger city associations, | 
and various units have suggested the | 
names of students to civic and other or- | 
ganizations that give scholarships.” 
The California Congress of Parents and | 


20 young people. Members of local Parent- | 
Teacher Associations in the State are es- | 
timated to have contributed not far from | 
$1,000,000 for emergency relief and wel-,| 
fare work for school children. | 

One district in California alone assisted 
over 300 boys and girls Yast year at a cost) 
of $14,556.80. More than 14,000 school| 
children were daily furnished milk and! 
lunches during the month of March. This| 
district reported a total of $295,029.04 for 
both local and district welfare work. 

“Commendable effort has been made by 
27 units to safeguard the child by keep-| 
ing him in school,” states the report from | 
Georgia. “Clothing, shoes, medical care, | 
dental work, optical work, milk, hot! 
lunches, groceries, 
items totaled $6,891.89 in actual cash.” | 

Plans are already under way to increase | 


activities among Parent-Teacher Associa- | 
tions, for next year. Officials—local, State | 
and national—express the belief that such | 


service to young people is of inestimable | 
value. 


Bills and Resolutions | 
Signed by the President | 


President Hoover has approved bills re- | 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 


July 1, 1932 

S. 1030. An act for the relief of John A. | 
Pearce. | 
S. 2242. An act granting six months’ pay 
H. R. 1133. An act to provide for the re- | 
linquishment by the United States of certain 
lands oe city of Coeur d'Alene, in the! 
a. 


An act for the relief of Ned | 
1931. 


R. 
R. An act for the reli of Ned 
H. R. 2606. An act for the relief of Edward 
Christianson. 
H. R. 2707. An act for the relief of William 
Alexander Keys: 
H. R. 3536. 


terstate 
to carriers total $29,589,563. 


Retailing 


promote wise spending described by Com- 
merce Department. 


Shipping 


386 foreign ports in 69 countries issued by 
Department of Commerce. 


State Courts 


sion for bond; Weisberg, 
Supreme Court. 


peals in Texas appointed, 


State Finance: 


State conservation discussed by Mark Graves, 
Director of Budget, State of New York. 


Tariff 
mestic Value—Conversion of Rates. 
| Taxation 


according to information received at De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Revenue Act explained by Department of 
Commerce specialist. 


| location factor in determining capital stock 
tax in Pennsylvania explained. . 


biltgation Corporation wheat enjoined from 
Cross. 


State granted permission to pay Federal tax 
on electricity instead-of adding it to bills. 


Territories . 


outlined by William Atherton Du Puy, execu- 
tive assistant to Secretary of the Interior. 


asked by retiring Governor General. 


contained in surveys by Geological Survey 
confirmed by recent discoveries. 


(Trade Mark 


Trade Practices 
public hearings for week. 
| Waterways 


dinary domestic 
finds in analysis. 
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West Virginia orders reduction in charge 


for hand-set telephones, 
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Railroads 


Railroad Credit Corporation informs In- 
Commerce Commission advances 
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Petition of railroads for reduced rates on 
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cottonseed denied in Texas. 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Act regulating cleaning and dyeing estab- 
ishments held valid except as to provi- 
n re; Celifornia 
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Chief Justice of Ninth Court of Civil Ap- 
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Possible retrenchments in expenditures for 
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Tariff Commission issues report on “Do- 
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Revenues from gasoline tax show declines, 
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Excise tax exemption of exports under new 
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Proposal for adding gross receipts to al- 
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Kansas counties seeking to tax Grain Sta- 


nterfering with movement of grain to Red 
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Two municipal power plants in New York 
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Mine and farm potentialities of Alaska 
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Economic basis for Philippine autonomy 
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Predictions of gold resources of | Alaska 
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Federal Trade Commission’s calendar of 
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Colorado’ River water suitable for all or- 
uses, Geological Survey 
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Changes Announced 


In Foreign Service 


Department of State Lists As-| 


signments in Week 
Changes in the American foreign service 


ounced by the Department of State on 


— date. The statement follows, in full 
mt: 


Hiram Bipgham Jr., of New Haven, Conn., 
now Third Secretary of Embassy at Tokyo, 


sagen. assigned Vice Consul at Warsaw, Po- 


James Ernest Black of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
now American Vice Consul at Shanghai, 
China, assigned Vice Consul at Hong Kong. 
Pierre de L. Boal of Boalsburg, Pa., a For- 
eign Service Officer, detailed to the Depart- 
ment of State. designated First Secretary of 
Legation at Ottawa, Canada. 

Homer M. Byington Jr., of Norwalk, Conn., 
a Foreign Service Officer, Unclassified, detailed 
to the Department of State, assigned American 
Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba. 

Merritt N. Cootes of Ft. Myers, Va., a For- 
eign Service Officer, Unclassified, detailed to 


garments, and other/ the Department of State, assigned American | 


Vice Consul at Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Cecil M. P. Cross of Providence, R. I., Ameri- 


! student loans, scholarships, and kindred | C82 Consul at Cape Town, Union of South! 


Africa, and now in the United States on leave, 
assigned Consul at Barcelona, Spain. 

Fred .D. Fisher of Portland, Oreg., Ameri- 
an Soeeul at Nassau, Bahamas, retired June 


Raymond A. Hare of Iowa, American Vice 
Consul at Paris, France, assigned Vice Consul 
at Beirut, Syria. 


S. Pinkney Tuck of New Brighton, N. Y., 
First Secretary of Legation at Budapest, Hun- 
gary, now detailed to the American Delegation 
of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, 
designated First Secretary of Embassy at Paris 
on the expiration of his detail with the Dis- 
armament Conference. 

John Carter Vincent of Macon, Ga., Ameri- 
ean Consul at Mukden, China, now in the 
United States on leave of absence, assigned 


Non Carreer J 

Leland C. Altaffler of Toledo, Ohio, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Rangoon, appointed Vice 
Consul at Madras, India. - 

Paul M. Dutko of Germyn, Pa., American 
Vice Consul at Harbin, China, now in the 
United States on leave appointed Vice Consul 
‘at Riga, Latvia. 

Leslie W. Johnson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
American Vice Consul at Wellington, New Zea- 
land, appointed Vice Consul at Puerto Cortes, 


| Consul at Nanking, China. 


for the week ende x 
| Teachers spent $2,910 this year assisting | n d July 2 were an-| 
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Groups to Discuss 
Negroes’ Education 


National Advisory Committee to 
Meet During Convention of 
Colored Teachers 


—™ 


A conference of tne National Advisory 
Committee on the Education of Negroes 
will be held in Montgomery, Ala., during 
the convention of the National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, according 
to an announcement from the United 
States Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior. The conference is called 
| by Dr. William John Cooper, Commissioner 


| | of Education, and is to occur on July 7. 


The Survey of Secondary Education is 
now nearing completion, and one of the 
major features of the conference will be 
a report by Dr. Ambrose Caliver of. the 
findings and conclusions of the section of 
the survey dealing with the education of 
Negroes. A report will also be made of 
the progress of the special sections of the 
Teacher Education Survey which per- 
| tains to Negro teachers. 

Invitations have been issued to the 
State superintendents and the State agents 
in charge of Negro education in the States 
| having dual systems to attend this con- 
ference, which is expected to be one of 
the most significant held by the com- 
mittee. 
| The National Advisory Committee on the 
| Education of Negroes, which is composed 
|of some of the leading educators from 
| various sections of the country, was ap- 
| pointed in December, 1930, by Ray Lyman 
| Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, upon the 
|recommendation of the Commisioner of 
Education.—(Department of the Interior.) 


Gold Potentialities 
Of Alaska Studied by 


Geological: Survey 





|Recent Discoveries Confirms 
Predictions in Federal An- 
alyses, Says Department 
Of Interior 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
Moose Pass. A total of $24,000 was allo- 


| cated to the West Fork of Vhulitna, Valdez) 
\}| Creek, Talkeetna Mountains, and Yentna 


| districts. 


| From a preliminary report on lode min- 
| ing activities in the Alaska Railway Belt, 


| it was asserted that in the Fairbanks dis-| 


trict, Ryan lode can be mined at a profit. 
| It is estimated that here over 1,000,000 tons 
| of ore are deposited, carrying between $4 
| and $5 per ton in gold. 


Prospects in Fairbanks District 


| The Fairbanks district offers great pos- 
sibilities of having large:amounts of gold 
yet undiscovered. The Eva Creek re- 
| serves hold approximately 50,000 tons of 
ore carrying gold upward at $20 per ton. 

The prospects here are bright. 

; Veins varying from a few inches to 

three feet in width and extending 100 
feet in length lay in the Valdez Creek 
| district with values in gold $80 per ton 
and upward. There are several 
bearing lodes near placer workings which 
| have been superficially prospected. 

One of the veins is as much as 1,000 
feet long and several feet wide. 
does not appear to be of high average 
grade. However, all the veins appear to 


An improvement in transportation facili- 
ties might aid in their development ex- 
tensively. j 

| Placer Gold in Valdez Area 

| There is reason to hope that small 


| exist in the Valdez district. 
|search might result in finding such 
| pockets which would give rich returns 
without the use of much equipment, 
Studies 





yet extracted. The Fairbanks district 
| produced nearly $80,000,000 from placer 
| deposits between 1904 and 1930. It is es- 
| timated that dredges or other mechanical 
devices reworking the same streams, and 
others that could not be worked by hand 
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Results of Effort 
To Further Wise 


Spending Shown 


Program of Organizations 
Of Women to Help Trade 
In Country Described by 
Commerce Department 


State organizations representing an im- 
| portant. section of the 14,000 member clubs 
and more than 2,500,000 women compris- 


ing the General Federation of Women’s 
| Clubs are already reporting results of their 
part in the “Wise Spending” study pro- 
gram initiated by the Federation as a 
| contribution to business improvement and 
the ecoriomic stabilization of the country, 
according to H. C. Dunn, Chief of the 
Merchandising Research Division of the 
| Department of Commerce which is coop-. 
| erating in the work. 


| The reports so far received from State 
| presidents of the Federation summarize 
| the opinions of tnousands of feminine 
|“purchasing agents” of the American 
family in varioug sections of the country 
|on important questions of current mer- 
chandising practice of equal interest to the 
consuming public and tc business, such as 
returned goods, retail delivery, credit re- 
| lations, advertising, and desirable types of 
| merchandise. 


Participation Widespread 


States in, which the federated clubwomen 
have already registered their collective 
opinion upon various aspects of the serv- 
jice offered by their retail stores include 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Rhode Island, 
Alabama, Mithigan, Missouri, Montana, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Idaho, North Dakota, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Data from 
| local member clubs, it is reported, are be- 
| ing rapidly compiled in a number of other 
| States which are participating in the 
women’s economic study. When reports 
from all cooperating States have been 
completed the results will be tabulated 
|and made available for use by business 
; and the public. 


| ‘The “Wise Spending” campaign, accord- 
|ing to the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
aims to aid the women of the country to 
“gain a more practical knowledge of the 
relation between wise spending of the in- 
| dividual consumer’s dollar and national 
| prosperity,” as well as to bring about a 
better understanding between the consum- 
ing public and the merchandising interests 
which serve its needs. The cooperation 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce in the study was invokéd “to 
|insure the greatest amount of service- 
ability” of the. results. 


Gathering Information 


The questiannaires prepared for the 
women’s clubs were based upon more than 
| 44,000 inquiries received by the Commerce 
| Department from business men and or- 
| ganizations interested in the efficient dis- 
tribution of merchandise. The question- 
naires or “quiz sheets” included questions 
covering inquiries most frequently re- 
peated involving the women’s point of 
| view on retail practices. Trade associa- 
| tions and retail boards also cooperated 
with further suggestions regarding points 
on which information from women con- 
sumers is most needed. 

The results of the study are expected 
to provide a valuable cross-section of the 
view of the feminine portion of the na- 
tional consumer market, which is gen- 
erally credited with annual purchases of 
merchandise in the neighborhood of $40,- 
000,000,000 out of a national total of ap- 
proximately $53,000,000,000.— (Department 
of Commerce.) 


| 











methods, may produce an even: greater 
amount in the next 25 years. 
Outlook for Large Production 

It is believed by experts of the Geo- 
logical Survey that the lode gold deposits 
in this district, which produced nearly 
$2,000,000 between 1910 and 1930, can pro- 
duce in the next 25 years, under adequate 
financial support and skilled technical 
and administrative direction, an amount of 
gold that will compare favorably with the 
$80,000,000 production so far yielded by 
the placer deposits. 

Similarly prospects are bright for new 
discoveries of gold in the Willow Creek | 
lode district, the Dennison Fork district, 
and the Mount Eielson district. 
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shoes, car fare, and numerous other family | week either from the investigator or the 
essentials. Such efforts have been an ap-| adviser who has a conference with them | 
preciable part of the work of practically | at this time as to their scholarship, at- 
every Parent Teacher Association during | tendance and the help necessary. In some 


An act for the relief of Viola | Honduras. 


Wright. he American Consulate 
H. R. 3725. An act for the relief of the 2 Y 
First National Bank of Brenham, Tex. 
H. R. 3726. An act for the relief of the 


Farmers State Bank of Georgetown, Tex. 


at 
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this period of unemployment. 
Statements of State Activities 


| Below are given brief statements sum- 
|marizing the efforts in a few States which 
are more or less typical of such activities 
in practically all of the many that have | 
submitted most helpful reports. 


| Kentucky has 94 students who have been 
; assisted through the student loan and 
|) scholarship funds, and, in addition, the 
|local Parent Teacher Council at Louisville 
jhas helped 86 students by raising over | 
$6,000 for this purpose. | 
New Jersey reports that interest in this | 
work has been growing rapidly and that | 
new funds for student loans and scholar- 
ships are being started in counties and in 
a number of local units. A total of $63,633 
|has been spent during the past year to 
j assist New Jersey’s young people. 
| Tennessee reports $5,000 has been spent 
in keeping high school and college stu- 
dents in school this year. About 150 have 
been assisted. 


| Colorado states that 22 boys have been 
}enabled to stay in college by the State 
| fund which is raised mostly by contribu- 
tions and memorials. A total of $2,260 has 
been spent this year for these boys. 


cases when financial conditions have im- | 
proved in the home, the student himself | 
has returned the check and asked that it 
be given to some one else who needed it 
more, 


“The amount given each person is de- 
termined by the immediate need and) 
usually is planned to cover school lunches, | 
street car tickets, and school supplies such 
as paper, supplied for commercial courses, | 
home economics, manual training, ets.| 
Textbooks in the schools are furnished | 
free of charge. The names of those re-| 
ceiving help are not published.” 

Activities in Oklahoma 


Oklahoma briefly summarized its activi- | 
ties to keep al} children in school, in the 
following statement: | 

“During this critical time of depression, | 
emergency measures have been taken by 
associations over the entire State. Cloth-| 
ing and book exchanges have been major | 
projects in many localities; hot lunches | 
in others. 

“One of the larger cities reports that 
the county commissioners have given $8,- | 
000 this year to be expended by the! 
Parent-Teacher Council on clothing for | 
children who could not otherwise remain | 
jin school. This, in addition to some funds 


| Supplied for school lunches by the asso- 
ciation themselves. 
“Another city of about 25,000 popula- 


Girls’ Scholarships in Denver 
Fifty-one girls have been enabled to stay | 


to make Chapu a popular resort with resi-|in junior and senior high schools through 


dents of Shanghai. 

The Shanghai stock market, reflecting 
greater 
this 
ment is before Autumn.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


| the girls’ scholarship of the Denver County 
Council of Parent Teacher Associations, 


tion reports that the Parent-Teacher As- 
| sociation are assuming the responsibility 





iblic confidence, was stronger | Thirty-two hundred dollars was spent dur- | year. 
but no permanent improve-/|ing the past year for this work, each girl|the school board and the 10 associations, 


receiving from $1 to $2 per week. 
Illinois reports the expenditure of be- 


of keeping 2,000 children in school this 
Through the close cooperation of 


truant officers have been dispensed with, 
amd an allowance of $1.50 has been given 


\ 


‘4 


. R. 3812. 
estate of Harry 
H. R. 3987. 
Stiles & Comp 
H. R. 4071. 


An act for the relief of the 
W. Ward, deceased. 

An act for the relief of R. K. 
any. 

An act for the relief of W. A. 


| Blankenship, 


H. R. 4233. An act for the relief of Enza 


An act for the relief of Marie | 


. R. 5971, 
Cleveland Ball 
H. R. 5998. 

Murnane. 
H. R. 7308. An act for the -relief of Amy 

Turner. 
8398, 


H. RB. 
. Day. 

H. R. 9058. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to accept on behalf of the United 
States a tract or parcel of land for park pur- 
poses, to the Chickamauga-Chattanooga Na- 
tional Military Park. 

H. R. 9349. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 10884, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to adjust reimbursable 
debts of Indians and tribes of Indians. 

H. R. 12202. An act to extend certain pro- 
visions of the River and Harbor Act of March 
3, 1899, to the Virgin Islands. 

H. R. 12443. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1932, and June 30, 1933, and for other 
purposes, 


An act for the relief of Grover 
ard. 
An act for the relief of Mary 


An act for the relief of John 


9 


July 2, 1932 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resoiution requestiig 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim Oct, 11, 1932, General Pulaski's 
| Meniorial Day for the observance and com- 
/memoration of the death of Brigadier Gexeral 
Casimir Pulaski. 

5. J. Res. 165. Joint resol 
the President of the Unite 
sent the Distinguished Flyin 
Earhart Putnam, 


ition authorizing 
States to pre- 
Cross to Amelia 


was closed on June 30, 1932, all archives and | 


records sent to Goteborg. 


| West Virginia Orders Cut 
‘In Fee on Hand Telephones 


Charleston, W. Va., July 2. 
The West Virginia Public Service Com- 
;mission has ordered the Chesapeake & 


| Potomac Telephone Co. of West Virginia 
{to reduce the extra charge for hand-set 
{telephones from 50 to 25 cents a month, 
|effective Aug. 1. The order points out 
that some extra charge is necessary for 
hand sets “in order to protect the utility 
|from heavy losses from the retirement of 
valuable equipment in use, to the ulti- 
mate disadvantage and cost of the public.’ 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
| ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
June 29, aggregated $6,108,000,000, or 8 
| per cent below the total reported for the | 
preceding week and 51 per cent below the} 
total for the corresponding weck of last} 
year. 


Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for | 


| which figures have been published weekly 

since January, 1919, amounted to $5,670,- 
000,000, as compared with $6,150,000,000 the 
preceding week and _ $11,679,000,000 the 
week ended July of last year.—(Federal 
Reserve Board.) 
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Flaxseed Products| Conferees Reach Compromise 
On Features of Relief Bill) 


At Lower Prices Provisions Adjusted on Direct Relief, Private. 


In Poor Demand 


Domestic Market Inactive, 
Although Exports Have 
Increased to All Large Im- 
porting Countries 


Demand for flaxseed products, dependent 
largely on building activity in this coun- 
try, has continued to decline during the 
last few weeks.. Consumption. of linseed 
oil in the United States in the last quar- 
ter was about 25 per cent smaller than a 
year ago, while factory stocks gained about 
50 per cent, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated June 30 in a summary of world 
prospects for the flaxseed industry. 


Each of the large importing countries 
has increased its takings of flaxseed this 
season, however, the Department said. 
The United States imported. 10,315,000 
bushels between Sept. 1, 1931, and May 
31, 1932, which is about 4,500,000 more 
than a year ago. The gain is ascribed 
to the short domestic crop last year. 


Downward Trend in Prices 


The statement on flaxseed prospects |< 


follows in full text: : 

Thedownward trend in flaxseed prices 
during the past month has been due 
largely to the continued poor demand for 
flaxseed products, further augmented by 
a drop in grain prices. ‘The prevailing 
unsatisfactory economic conditions have 
resulted in a curtailment of the con- 
sumptive demand for flaxseed products 
both in the United States and Europe. 

Since the linseed oil trade in this coun- 
try is so largely dependent upon build- 
ing activity no pronounced increase in 
demand can be expected until there is a 
material improvement in building opera- 
tions. During the past quarter the con- 
sumption of linsed oil in this country was 
approximately 25 per cent smaller than 
during the same quarter last year and fac- 
tory stocks increased about 50 per cent. 

On the Continent the demand for lin- 
seed oil has also been small and the de- 
mand for linseed cakes remains unsatis- 
factory. Although this falling off in de- 
mand for feedstuffs is partly seasonal, it 
also reflects the prevailing~low prices of 
livestock and meats. 


Prices Abroad at Low Level 

Flaxseed prices in the leading world 
markets ‘declined to new low levels during 
the past few weeks. The weekly average 
price of flaxseed in Minneapolis decreased 
from $128 per bushel for the second 
week in May to $1.04 for the third week 
in June. 

Prices of flaxseed in Winnipeg also de- 
clined from 75 cents per bushel, the aver- 
age for the second week in May, to 62 
cents for the second week in June. Nearby 


futures in Buenos Aires showed only a} 


slight decrease, declining from 59 cents 
per bushel, the average price for the sec- 
ond week in May, to 57 cents for the 
third week in June. 

The margin of Minneapolis price over 
that of Winnipeg averaged’14 cents for 
the second week in June. For the third 
week in June the spread between the 
Minneapolis price and the price at Buenos 
Mires was 47 cents. The weekly average 
price per bushel of flaxseed in Winnipeg 
and Buenos Aires is based upon the cur- 
rent rate of exchange. y 

For the month of May the average price 
per bushel in Minneapolis was 1.21 com- 
pared with $1:35 for the previous month 
and $1.55 for the month of may last year. 
The average price at Winnipeg for last 


month was 74 cents per bushel against | 
$1.06 for the month of May last year and) 


88 cents for March of the present year. 


Production in India 
Production of flaxseed in India this year 


e 


is officially estimated at 16,440,000 bushels | 


compared with last year’s preliminary es- 
timate of 15,120,000 bushels. and the re- 
vised estimate of 15,080,000 bushels har- 
vested. 


since 1925 when 20,040,000 bushels was 
produced. 

The final official estimate of the area 
sown to flaxseed in India for the present 
crop season is 3,241,000 acres. 
mate shows an increase of 233,000 acres 
compared with the revised estimate of 
3,000,000 acres harvested last season, and 
is the largest area harvested since 1928. 

An increase is also indicated in the acre- 
age sown to flaxseed this year in Russia, 
one of the largest flax producing countries 
of the world. According to the govern- 
ment plan the total area to be sown to 
flax in the Spring of the present year is 
8, 105,000 acres. 

‘Czechoslakia will reduce the area planted 
to flaxseed from 22,931 acres last year to 
20,119 this year, according to a prelimi- 
nary estimate. This decrease is due to 
the low prices prevailing for flaxseed. 
Northern Ireland also continues to reduce 
flaxseed acreage on account of low prices 
in the leading world markets. 


Condition of Flax Crop 

Crop conditions in the important flax 
groking regions of the United States and 
Canada are excellent. In this country 
seeding is about completed. No damage 
has resulted so far from the grasshopper 
menace, and the early sown flax is in good 
condition. Rains have been intermittent 
and soil conditions continue very good. 
Ploughing and sowing are progressing in 
Argentina under favorable weather con- 
ditions. 

Shipments from Argentina during the 
month of May were comparatively small 
in comparison with those of March and 
April of this yeay. From January 1 to 
June 4, 1932, the total exports from Ar- 
gentina were 36,600,000 bushels compared 
with 38,451,000 bushels for the same pe- 
riod in 1931 and 28,134,000 bushels in 
1930. Indian shipments of flaxseed con- 
tinue small. From April 1 to June 4, 
1932, India has exported only 576,000 bush- 
els or approximately one-half of the 
amount exported during the correspond- 
ing period last year, and over 3,000,000 
bushels less than for the same time of 
1930. 

No shipments of flaxseed from Canada 
were made for the month of May this 
year. During the exporting season from 
Sept. 1, to May 31, 1932, only 189,000 bush- 
els were shipped compared with 1,685,- 
000 bushels for the same month last 
season. 

The total shipments from the three 
principal exporting countries, Argentina, 
India, and Canada, during the season 
from Sept. 1 to June 4, 1932, were ap- 
proximately 60,310,000 bushels against 57,- 
542,000 bushels last season. 


Exports of Flaxseed Increase 
Takings of flaxseed during the present 
season show increases in each of the large 
importing countries. On account of last 
year’s short crop imports of flaxseed into 


New Secretary Appointed 
On Civil Service Group 


President Hoover on July 2 signed a 
commission appointing E. Claud Babcock, 
of Michigan, as Secretary of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, it was 


announced on that date at the White) 


House. 

Mr. Bapcock, who now is Assistant Sec- 
retary and Budget Officer of the Commis- 
sion, succeeds John T. Doyle, who was re- 
tired because of age, 


The present estimate indicates | 
the largest production of flaxseed in India | 


This esti- 


« Enterprise Loans 


tions, loans may be made for private en- 
terprise. These restrictions, however, ap- 
preciably narrow the terms for loaris un- 
der the House bill. 

Included among tthese restrictions are 
the following: 


Restrictions on Loans 


To Private Industry 

No loans shall be made if the money 
can be secured elsewhere. 

Loans can be used only for four spe- 
cific purposes, namely, agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, or employment. 

Loans may not be made to meet past 
indebtedness; which means that advances 
may be made to municipalities only for 
future employment and not for payment 
of salaries overdue to teachers and other 
employes, as in Chicago. 

Adequate security must be furnished in 
all instances. 

Preference in all instances will be given 
to self-liquidating projects. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


and Public Works 


tural produce in foreign markets, the Sen- 
ate bill provided that $40,000,000 should be 
supplied the Secretary of Agriculture for 
this purpose. This was changed to cor- 


respond with the House provisions to per- 
mit advances to such extent as deeemd 
necessary by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

Extension of loans to private industry 
is expected to increase employment gen- 
erally throughout the Nation. The financ- 
ing of sales of agricultural produce 
abroad is expected to result in benefit 
through resultant increase in farm prices 
once surpluses are removed. 


The compromise on a public construc- 
tion program provides $307,000,000 to, be 
financed by the Federal Treasury as it 
deems best rather than _necessarily 
through a bond issue. The Senate bill 
provided for a bond issue of $500,000,000, 
while the House measure provided bond 
issues of $1,190,000,000 for a detailed and | 








In regard to financing sales of agricul- 


Average Earnings 


The average filling station employe 
earned 39.3 cents per hour and $23.39 in 
a representative week during April to 
July, 1931, as shown by a study by the 


information recently made available by 
the Department of Labor. 

The survey covered 43 representative 
cities and 2,960 employes of 1736 filling 
stations. Thirty-four States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were included in the 
study, it was pointed out. 

The filling station employes worked, on 
an average, 6.5 days during the week, 
counting as a day each whole or part day 
worked. The full time hours per week} 
for the employes averaged 60, while the 
time actually worked averaged 59.5 hours, 
or 99.2 per cent of full time. At full time, | 
the weekly earnings averaged $23.58s 


Only Eight Women Employed 


The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Only eight women were employed at the 
736 stations studied. Operators and op- 
erators’ helpers were the most important 
occupationss, in point of numbers em- 
ployed, forming about 75 per cent of the 
total number of workers. 

Average earnings per hour ranged from) 
19.3 cents for porters to 63.1 cents. for 
managers. Full time earnings per week | 
varied from $12.65 for porters to $36.09 
for managers. | 

The fewest days worked in one week, 
|5.3, were by relief men, and the_ largest 
‘number of days, 6.9, by porters, | 
| Average, full-time hours per week in 
the various occupations ranged from 48.3 





hours actually worked ranged from 46.6 
for relief men to 67.8 for tire men. 


Additions to Earnings 


In addition to earnings at regular basic | 
wage rates, employes at a few stations had | 
other earnings or income, or were given 
certain advantages or privileges, but data 
jas to the amounts involved were not of 
record. These amounts, however, were 
probably small and so would not have af- 
| fected the averages materially. 


It was reported at one statoin that extra | 
money was received for tire patching. | 
Employes of another station could have 
three free meals a day at a hotel owned | 
by the employing company. The operator 
of a third station obtained his living quar- 
ters at the nominal rental of $10 per 
}month. At other stations employes could 
buy gasoline and oil for their own use at 
a discount. 


Some of the stations surveyed were pri- | 
| Vately owned; some belonged -to small 
companies with a group of stations in one 
city, and others were those of large re- 
| fining companies operating stations in 
practically all the large cities of the coun- 
jtry. The report covered stations of 239 
| different companies. 

| Each occupation group except that of | 
| the managers had a small number of em- | 
|ployes earning an average of less than! 
| 10 cents per hour. Only three groups— | 
| managers, operators, and operators’ help- 
'ers—included any employes earning as 
|/much as 80 cents per hour. Among the 
; Managers none earned less than 35 cents | 
|per hour, while 14 per cent earned an) 
average of 80 cents or more an hour. 


Average Earnings Shown 


| At the other end of the scale were the | 
|porters, 8 per cent of whom earned less 
| than 10 cents per hour, and none of whom 
;e€arned as much as 45 cents per hour. 


Fourteen per cent of all the employes 
covered earned on the average less than 
25 cents per hour, and only about 8 per | 
cent earned an average of 60 cents per 
hour or more. Three employes were re- 
ported as earning less than 6 cents per 
hour, while one made more than $1 per 
hour, and another made between 95 cents | 
and $1 per hour. The greatest number | 
of employes were in the groups receiving 
from 25 to 65 cents an hour. 

The regular full-time hours per week of 
filling-station employes are not the same} 
as the regular hours of operation of the 
establishment at which they are employed. 
A filling station could be, and many sta- 
tions are, in operation 24 hours a day 
seven days a week, and thus the regular 
hours of operation would be 168 hours per 
week. It was found in the Bureau's 





the United States, from Sept. 1 to May 
31, 1932, were 10,315,000 bushels, or ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 bushels more than 
last season. Imports into the United | 
Kingdom from Sept. 1 to April 30, 1932, 
were 9,638,000 bushels, compared with 9,- 
135,000 bushels ‘for the corresponding 
months last year. 

For the same months imports of flax- 
seed into The Netherlands and Germany 
showed substantial increases, The Mether- 
lands importing 11,126,000 bushels, com- 
pared with. 9,012,000 bushels last season, 
and Germany 8,630,000 bushels, against 
8,578,000 bushels in the previous season. | 
During the period from Sept. 1 to March 
31, 1932, France and Belgium each im- 
|ported approximately 1,000,000 bushels 


son. 

Imports of flaxseed into France totaled 
5,436,000 bushels during that period, com- 
pared with 4,529,000 bushels for the cor- 
responding months of the previous sea- 
son, or a like period the takings of 
Belgium were 3,813,000 bushels, against 
2,875,000 for the same months last season. 

Elevator stocks are steadily increasing, 
instead of decreasing as they usually do 
‘at this season of the year. 
stocks of flaxseed in the United States 
for the week ended June 18, 1932, wer2 
897,000 bushels, comvared with 768,000 
bushels for the corresponding week last 
year and 426,000 bushels in 1930, e 

Stocks in store in the Western Grain 


‘wad Hotes of Labor 


Of Filling Station Employes Analyzed 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, according to) 


| conform to their schedule of regular hours, 


specified list of construction projects. 





study that the employes usually worked | 
in two or more shifts, each employe hav- 
ing his own specified time of beginning 
and quitting work on each day of the 
week. No employe was supposed to work 
any but his own regular shift except in 
case of emergency. 


Hours Found to Vary 


The study showed that there is no uni- 
formity in the regular daily or weekly 
hours of operation or of work in the sta- 
tions in the different cities or even in 
the same city. Stations were generally in 
operation seVen days each week, but the 
hours per day varied to a considerable 
extent with the location in the city of the 
individual station. A few stations did not 


but remained open each night as long as 
there was profitable business. Others, lo-| 
cated where there was much night traffic, 
were in operation 24 hours each day. 

The full-time hours of labor are the 
regular scheduled shifts of employes; they 
include neither overtime nor time for 
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League Group to Report 
On China Next October 


The League of Nations commission sent 
to China for the purpose of studying the 
controversies between Japan and China 
plans to make its report in October, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the De- 
partment of State made July 21 in reply 
to inquiries. 

The members of the commission have 
split into separate units and now are mak- 
ing personal studies of various places in | 
northern China. They expect to come to- 
gether later at a Chinese seaside resort 
to make a report, it was stated. 


Colorado River Water 
Found to Be Suitable 
For Domestie Uses 


Usefulness for Irrigation De- 
pends on Drainage of | 
Land, Geological Survey 
Says After Analysis 


The Colorado River, which is being har-} 
nessed for purposes of power production, 
irrigation, and the prevention of floods 
has been found after analysis of the Geo- 
logical Survey to be suitable for all ordinary 
domestic uses and satisfactory for public | 
supplies. 

Usefulness of the water for irrigation, | 
according to the analysis which has been 
summarized by C. S. Howard in a pam- 
phlet just issued by the Survey, is wholly | 
dependent on the drainage of the irri-| 
gated land. Good drainage will relieve the 
land from chemical and mineral constitu- 
ents suspended in the.water. 


Measurements of Silt 

Measurements of the weight of sus- 
pended matter in the water at Grand Can-| 
yon revealed annual loads as high as| 
480,000,000 tons annually. In 1930, the| 
weight of the silt amounted to 236,000,000 
tons. That portion of the study touch- 
ing on the utilization of the water and| 
the weight of the silt follows in part: 

The water of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries is nearly always turbid but 
when clarified is satisfactory for drink- 
ing. The water is suitable for all ordi- | 
nary domestic uses but is harder than is | 
usually considered satisfactory for public 
supplies. Water from the Green River at 
Green River, Utah, and from the Colo- 
rado River at Cisco, Utah, is used in.loco- 
motives after treatment. 

The usefulness of the water of the Colo- 
rado and its tributaries for irrigation is 


| without any offset to the general tone of 


Outlook Adverse 
For Exporting of 


Farm Products 


ees 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 2, 1932 


10:30 a. m.—Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss the legis- 
lative situation in Congress. 


Credit Uncertainty Abroad 
Precludes Large Takings 
From America, States 
Agriculture Department 


tary of Labor, called to discuss depart- 
mental matters. 


3 p. m.—The President left for a week- 
end trip at his fishing camp on the 
Rapidan River in Virginia. 


Total of Motor Cycles 
Used in World Shows 
Slight Decline in Year 


Number Fell Only 0.6 Per 
Cent, With Europe Lead- 
ing That Form of Trans- 
port, Survey Discloses 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


industry slowing down, and agriculture | 
asking for various forms of state aid. In| 
China, developments have been irregular, 
with some advantages accruing from nec- 
essary reconstruction work. 

In Great Britain, industrial tendencies 
showed little-change in June, according to 
the Department of Commerce. Most in- 
dustrial lines reported somewhat lower 
rates of activity than in May, and the 
general tone in June was less optimistic 
than in the preceding month. Late May 
unemployment figures stood at 2,741,000 
against 2,630,000 a year earlier. In addi- 
tion, labor troubles in the cotton textile 
industry have increased the number of 
unregistered unemployed. 

In general, the reduced bank rate has 
had no material effect upon business ac- 
tivity. In the fields of tariffs, the April 
replacement of 50 per cent emergency 
duties by lower rates resulted in more 
competition in some lines. Where new 
rates are higher than the old ones, there 
has been less diminution of business than 
was anticipated. Meat, wheat and cotton 
remain duty free. 

The government has several requests 
for rate changes before it, but action is 
unlikely until after the Empire Conference 
at Ottawa starting July 22. Domestic 
trade in general is regarded as unsatis- 
factory. The May export trade in im- 
portant manufactured lines fell off from 
the levels of other recent months, with 
continental import restrictions an im- 
portant factor. 

Continental Europe passed through June 
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popular for tow purposes and commercial 
work and it is expected that its pse will 
increase. 


The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The decrease in motorcycles in many 
foreign countries was due almost entirely 
to the fact that many owners did not 
register their motorcycles because of eco- 
nomic conditions, high gasoline prices and 
to avoid payment of taxes. 

The number of motorcycles in the world 
increased at the rate of about 12 per cent 
annually from 1925 to 1929, but, due to 
business conditions in general, the gain 
dropped to 5 per cent in 1930. 

Europe has taken to motorcycles Avith 
greater fervor than any other séction of 
the world. At the close of 1931 there were 
more than 2,345,900 registered, which was 
85.82 per cent of the world total. The 
remainnder of the machines were divided 
among Latin America with .46 per cent, 
North America with 4.27 per cent, Asia 
with 3.21 per cent, Africa with 2.15 per 
cent, and Oceania with 4.1 per cent. Eu- 
rope’s total was down only .7 per cent 
from the end of 1930. 

Germany Greatest User 


Germany, with an increase of about 5 


depression, according to mailed and cabled 
advices from Agrictltural Attache L. V. 
Steere at Berlin. The last few weeks have 
witnessed the maintenance and further ex- 
tension of international trade barriers; 
continued contraction of business activity, 
industrial production and employment— 
allowing for seasonal movements—further 
recessions in purchasing power, and the 
undoubted growth of political and financial 
uncertainty, particularly in central Europe. 


12:15 p. m.—William N. Doak, Secre- | 


|occupations combined, average full-time 
| hours per week, also the per cent that the 


for relief men to 67.9 for tire men, while; 


“per week; those of 6 per cent were 70 per 


wholly dependent on the drainage of the 
irrigated land. With good drainage and 
liberal use of the water no trouble should 
be experienced from the ordinary consti- 
tuents of the water. Without adequate 
drainage the soil may be seriously dam- 
aged. 
Studies of Suspended Matter 

Results have ben reported for the quan- 
| tity of suspended matter carried by the | 
Colorado River in 1925-1928. They were} 
computed from weighted averages of re- 
sults for samples collected several times 
a week solely for measurement of the silt 
| content. 

In order to obtain more accurate figures 
daily loads have been calculated for eacn 
day during the period 1926-1930. For days 
when silt samples were collected the re- 
sults of their examination were used to 
calculate the load. For the other days 
the load of suspended matter was esti- 
mated from consideration of the suspended 
matter in the samples collected for 
analysis of the mineral content, together 
with discharge data for the period. This) 
method gives results for the annual loads 
that are somewhat lower than those pre- 
viously reported. 

The weighted average load of suspended 
matter carried past the Grand Canyon 
station in the year ending Sept. 30, 1926, ! 
was 225,000,000 tons. The sums of the| 
daily loads for each succeeding year were 
396,000,000, 172,000,000, 480,000,000 and 236,- 
000,000 tons respectively. 


meals. ‘ 

Average’ full-time hours per week in 
each occupation were computed by divid- 
ing the total of the full-time hours of all 
employes in the occupation by the num- 
ber of employes therein. In this com- 
putation no account was taken of overtime 
or part time. 


A table shows for the employes in each 
occupation, and for the employes in all 


employes in each classified hours group 
formed of the total for all groups. 


Weekly Total of Hours 


The full-time hours of 3 per cent of the 
employes in all occupations were less than 
40 per week; those of 10 per cent were 
48 per week; those of 7 per cent were 54 
per week; those of 17 per cent were 56 


week; and those of 2 per cent were 84) 
hours per week. Of the porters only 16 
per cent had a full-time week of less 
fan 56 hours; 18 per cent had one of 70 
hourgm and 10 per cent one of 84 hours. 
Of the relief men, 23 per cent had a full- | 
time week of less than 40 hours and 25 
per cent a 48-hour week. Among the 
managers the largest oups were those 
having a full-time weeK of 54 or 56 hours | 
(31 and 26 per cent, respectively). Among 
the operators, the occupation most impor- 
tant numerically, 21 per cent had a 56- | 
hour week and 12 per cent a full-time 
week of more than 56 but less than 60} 
hours. | 

The study revealed that 58 per cent of 
the 2,960 employes covered in this report 
had a nominal 7-day week; 6 per cent 
worked 7 days one week and 6 days the 


Negro Tenants Aided 
To Better Conditions 


Lack of confidence was somewhat less 
pronounced in mid-June but was still gen- 
eral. These facts, coupled with the almost 
certain necessity for increased taxes in 
practically all countries, and increased ef- 
forts toward national self-sufficiency, leave 
little ground for optimism about Europe’s 
prospective takings of foreign agricultural 
products. New crops also will tend to 
reduce import requirements. 

The political complexion of the new Ger- 
man government assures a course of vigor- 
ous aid and protection for German agri- 
culture, Mr. Steere reports. There are 
indications also of reduced expenditures on 
unemployment benefits. Pursuit of these 
policies cannot help resulting in a further 
reduction of purchasing power within Ger- 
many, and probable further diminution in 
imports of foodstuffs. Meanwhile, the 
trend of industrial sales, production and 
employment has continued slowly down- 
ward. 

Conditions in Orient 

In France also, the tendency has been 

downward, with industrial production for 


March below prewar levels for the first) 


time in 10 years. Foodstuffs prices, how- 
ever, have shown a tendency to advance 


in recent weeks on the strength of official | 


protective measures. In other western 
and northern European countries, indus- 
trial activity has slowed down. The. situ- 
ation in the Danubian states shows no 


improvement with possible default on for-| 


eign obligations a serious matter in Aus- 
tria. 

In the Orient, practically all Japanese 
industry reports adverse conditions for 
June, and business was quiet, according 
to the Department of Commerce. Before 


per cent in the number of machines, be- 
comes the geratest user with 760,380 reg- 
istered at the beginning of 1932. The 
United Kingdom, reporting a decline of 
12.8 per cent to 640,152, dropped to second 
place, while France held third position 
with 469,100 units, a gain of 9.8 per cent. 
A decline of 9.5 per cent was reported by 
Italy, in fifth place with 95,518 motor- 
cycles. 

The number of official motor cycles in 
use in the United States increased from 
2,946 at the end of 1930 to 6,030 a year 
later. 

Motor cycles in Canada increased by 189 
units or 2 per cent. In Latin America the 
total rase from 11,519 to 12,483. Increases 
were shown in Argentina, Chile and Mex- 
ico , Asia was the only other continent 
that showe a gain, amounting to 18 per 
cent. Most of the Asiatic countries re- 
ported decreases, but the exceptions were 
China, Chosen, Japan, the Philippines and 
Syria. 

Competition in Markets 

cycles operating in Oceania 
dropped 7 per cent, in Africa 6 per cent. 

The decrease in the number of motor 
cycles in use during 1931 amounted to 
17,140 units, while 242,977 were manu- 
factured. Thus it can be assumed that 
| 260,117 units represent the number of mo- 
| tor cycles either replaced by new vehicles, 
| Withdrawn fro mcirculation, or unsold in 
the hands of dealers. 


| Motor 





| Practically 100 per cent of the motor 
\cycles in North America are American, and 
| one out of every two in Latin America. 
| Foreign competition is keener in Oceania, 
count respectively for 33, 18 and 7.8 per 
cent.| Foreign makes predominate 


Asia and Africa, and American makes ac- | 


in | 


|3 per cent had a nominal week of less than 


|}with 1, 2 or 3 days off each month or 


| will be published shortly in bulletin form. | 


}more than for the same period last sea- | 


Commercial | 


next; 32 per cent worked a 6-day week; 
6 days; and 1 per cent had a 7-day week 


every third or fourth Sunday off. Part 
of those on a schedule of less than 6 days | 
per week alternated, working 5 days for | 
two weeks and 4 days the third week, or} 
4 days one week and 3 days the next week, | 
or 3 days one week and 2 days the next 
week. 
Detailed 


information on wages and| 
hours of labor in filling stations in 1931) 


Leaders in Congress 


Seek to Expedite Bills. 


Adjournment by July 9 De-| 
clared to Be Probable | 
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State aid in combating the ravages of 
grasshoppers in western and northwestern | 
States. On this point the House has re-| 
fused to yield, and has held that position) 
since March 15.. Various proposals for a| 
compromise have failed because the House 
made ,no appfopriation for the purpose | 
; when it passed the bill. 

Both houses have yet to act finally on! 
the Wagner-Garner relief measure which 
carries approximately $2,100,000,000 for} 
various aid purposes as House and Senate 
|conferees compromised on the proposal. | 

Mr. Rainey suggested that the House, 
where the conference will be taken up 
July 6, probably would dispose of it with} 
two days of debate, but Senate disposition 
may require three days according to Sena- 
tor Wagner (Dem.), of New York, its 
sponsor in the Senate. It is the plan to 
usher that conference report into the 
| Senate as quickly as the House is through} 
with it providing the. home loan bank bill 
has been disposed of in the meantime. } 

While Senator Watson, and Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, assistant majority 
leader, expressed the opinion that the 
home loan bank bill ought not require | 
much more discussion the question on| 
prohibition modification has been injected} 
into consideration of that measure, and | 
a full attendance of Senators, anticipated | 
for this week, may change that picture. | 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti~| 
cut, has ah amendment pending to the! 
bank bill that would legalize 3.2 per cent 
beer. He has declared his intention of | 
forcing a vote on his proposal and if it) 
should be accepted by the Senate as a} 
part of the bank bill, a vote then would| 
be automatically compelled in the House, 
since the amendment is to a House bill. 


Continuance of Appropriations | 
Should the Senate adopt the Bingham | 
amendment, consideration of the prohibi- 
tion ‘question by the House obviously will 
require additional time not now consid- 
ered in the House leadership plans. The 
| House spokesmen, however, decline to dis- | 
|cuss their course in advance of Senate | 
}action which they explain remains un- 











Inspection Division: of Canada on June 9 
were 1,403,573 bushels, against 1,270,955 
bushels last year and 602,617 bushels in 
9 


certain, notwithstanding claims advanced 
by Senator Bingham of approaching vic- 
tory for his proposal. 

Upon the resuljs of renewed negotia- 


{owned their own farms, all kept poultry, 
| 37 kept hogs, 23 xept milk cows, and 29 


Improvement Shown in Stand-| 
ards of Living and Health 





Negro tenants of Southern farms are 
improving their practices and their liv- | 
ing standards through the aid of 297 | 
trained Negro men and women extension | 
agents employed cooperatively by the De- 


partment of Agriculture and the land | 


| grant colleges, J. B. Pierce, field agent of | 


the Extension Service of the Department, 
said in a recent radio address through sta- | 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- | 
pany. 

“Among other things,” Mr. Pierce said, | 
“these agents have helped many Negro 
families to improve their health condi- 
tions, to raise their standards of living, 
and to grow and save enough food and | 
feed for home use until the next crops are | 
harvested. 

“A study was made of the Sweet Bros. 
plantation, St. Francis County, Ark,, 
which showed that the tenant families 
were largely dependent upon the Red 
Cross for food, and that they were prac- 
tically without livestock and poultry. A 
iive-at-home program of work was put into 
effect with the cooperation of the land- 
lord, which resulted in the 24 tenant fami- 
lies producing a money crop and their | 
home supply of food. | 

“They raised 397 bales of cotton, 5,635 
bushels of corn, 41,150 pounds of peas, | 
1,663 bushels of sweet potatoes, 64 hogs, | 
and 1,060 gallons of molasses. Every fam- | 
ily except one had vegetables in the garden | 
and canned food in the pantry. 

“Similar studies were made 
other plantations, 
more or less the 





on three | 
and the results were | 
same as on the Sweet} 
Bros.’ place. These demonstrations revea 

the possibility of reaching and _ serving 
tenant families so that both tenant and 
landlord are mutually benefited.” 

After extension work lasting several 
years in Surry County, Va., Mr. Pierce | 
said, a survey showed that the Millfarm | 
community, an organized community in| 
the county, had 43 famfiies, of jwhich 30 


raised all their food and feed or its equiv- 
alent. Most of the 131 children attended | 
school regularly, 6 were in high school or 
college, and 72 were enrolled in 4-H agri- | 


cultural clubs, he said. 


Congress 


HE Senate was not in session July 2, 
having recessed on July 1 until 10 a. m., | 


The House of Representatives was not 
in session having adjourned July 1 until 
noon, July 5. 





tions between House and Senate con- 
ferees on the two appropriation bills | 
hinges the procedure for taking care of 
money needs of those two departments 
in the new fiscal year that started July | 
1, according to Senator Jones (Rep.), of | 
Washington, chairman of the Committee | 
on Appropriations. He said he was averse | 
to proposing a resolution continuing ap- 
propriations on the same basis as last 
year, but if a deadlock persists, that is 
the obvious course. : 


|and Peiping areas appear to be especially | said. 


| total or partial abandonment of 300 Hun- | 


adjournment on June 15, the Diet raised ; Europe, where only 3.5 per cent are 
the tariffs on’ many imports, including | American. 
wheat and flour. The silk er | 
seeking a government guarantee of a ee 
losses “sustained during several years of, Development of Mining 
operations, including the purchase of 
present stocks. : 
The trade balance for May was increas- 
ingly unfavorable, although there was a| 
large export of cotton textiles, especially 
to British India. ¢ 7 
gone lower despite the inflationary efforts; nounced that prospectors in Daniels 
of the government. Rice stocks are heavy,| County are preparing to develop dredging 
with consumption down 11 per cent since) property in that section on a serious 
Jan. 1, as against the first six months of! scale. Gold and silver mining on an ex- 
1931, and heavy imports are unlikely. |tensive basis, Mr. Brandjord believes, is 
In China, commercial and industrial! soon to begin. 
conditions are variable, with flood control | The prospecting area runs from the Ca- 
and other reconstruction work providing nadian boundary south to the Daniels- 
some additional activity. The Shanghai) Roosevelt county line on Butte Creek, he 
The center of activity lies within 
well occupied. In South China, however,|15 miles northwest of Scobey. 
anti-Japanese tendencies have hampered} The discoveries were made while test 


Helena, Mont., July 2. 


| conmmercial activity, while in Manchuria| holes were being drilled down 50 to 60 
| political conditions have kept trad€ at) feet on coal deposits. 


Gold and silver 
relatively low levels. | Tunning 20 cents per cubic yard was dis- 


yet previously presumed to be gold and 


Farm Abandonment |silver country, but since Jan. 1 last the 
is State Land Department has issued more 
Causes Are Studied 


than 30 prospecting permits, Mr. Brand- 
jord said. 


|is State land, and if mining is successful 
there, the schools of Montana will bene- 
fit greatly by the resultant income. 


New Jersey Rural Youth Drawn 
To Cities by High Wages 


Trenton, N. J., July iW 


Movement of farm youths to cities, lack | 
of agricultural equipment, high mortgages, 
poor roads and the inexperience of farm- | 
ers have been the principal causes of the} 


est Virginia Authorizes 
Bus Lines to Carry Mail 


9 


Charleston, W. Va., June 

The State Road Commission has en- 
tered an order permitting passenger 
motor buses to carry packages up to 50 
pounds weight, newspapers and United 


terdon County farms covering a total 
area of 24,000 acres, the State Department 
of Agriculture reports. 


Hunterdon County, dominantly devoted States mail. The order was entered upon, 


to farming, 40 years ago was the State's’ petition of the West Virginia Motor Trans- 
leading agricultural county, it was stated.| portation Association, an organization of 
Since then its acreage of improved land bus lines. 
has decreased 70,000 acres and its popu- Protests to the granting of the applica- 
lation has dropped from 38,570 to 34,728. | tion were filed by the Norfolk and West- 
To ascertain the reasons for the county’s | ern, Virginian, Chesapeake and Ohio and 
agricultural decline in the abandonment| New York Central railroads and the Rail- 
of many of its farms, the Department of | way Express Agency. 
Agriculture last Summer made a survey | 
of the county’s idle farms. The findings | 
have been analyzed and will shortly be! 
published as a bulletin of the Department. | 
Two hundred and thirty farms with a 
total acreage of 16,321 acres were found 
by the Department of Agriculture to be 
completely abandoned. Eighty-five per! 
cent of them had been idle for 10 years 
or less; they had been abandoned during 
years of prosperity when high urban | cent: 
wages, comparatively easier work and less | ’ : ; 
responsibility were luring people from | oe sand. Georgia fifth, 70.1 per cent. 
~ A . » progress has yet been made in 
farms to cities. Ninety per cent of the| .onections in States hard hit by drought 
soil on these farms is suited to agriculture. y 8 


“ jlast year. Wyoming, for instance, has 
In addition to the completely abandoned | repaid only 44 per cent of the loans; 


farms, 32 farms. were found which were! Montana, 7.3 per cent; North Dakota, 8.1 
less than one-fifth tilled. These farms | per cent; and South Dakota, 16.7 per cent. 
have a total acreage of 3,164 acres. In) Prospects for good crops in that region 
the past as much as 56 per cent of this|this year are expected to result in con- 
land was cultivated, but in 1931 only 12) siderable payments at harvest time. 

per cent was being ‘cultivated and the| Included in the amount stated as col- 
average cultivated acreage,per farm wasjlections is $12,125,671 represented by 
12.4 acres. Most of the heads of families| warehouse receipts covering farm products 
living on these farms were “part-time”| stored and given as security for loans. 
farmers and worked in nearby cities and|The loans are settled when the commodi- 
villages, ties( largely cotton, are sold, 


Seed Loans to Farmers 
Are Sixty Per Cent Repaid 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


reached 75.1 per cent of the amount 
loaned. Arkansas, with 73.6 per cent, is 
|second; Louisiana, 


On Montana Border Seen | 


1 { The State Commissioner of Lands and! 
Prices in Japan have) Investments; I. M. Brandjord, has an-| 


a This section lies in an area not) 


Much of this land, said Mr. Brandjord, | 


Exporters Regain 
Argentine Market 
For Cotton Yarns 


Shipments This Year Ahead 
‘Of Last, When Italian 
Competition Won Busi- 
ness on Price Basis 


| American exporters are regaining some 
| lost. ground in shipments of cotton yarn 
to Argentina, the most important market 
| for that textile, according to a Depart- 
}ment of Commerce statement June 2. 

| Due almost entirely to Italian competi- 
| tion on a price basis, the share of Ameri- 
|can exporters in the Argentine cotton 
| yarn trade dropped from 66 per cent in 
| 1927 to 27 per cent for the first half of 
1931. Shipments in the first five months 
of this year were 40 per cent ahead of last, 
however.’ 


Big Market in Argentina 


The full text of the statement follows:" 

Despite a steady decline in the past 
three years in the sale of United States 
cotton yarn in gentina, that market 
remains the most*important export out- 
|let for this textile item, according to @ 
| Survey just issued by the Commerce De- 
|partment. The survey, which covers all 
| branches of American textile trade with 
| the Argentine market, was made by Trade 
Commissioner Thomas C. Ballagh, Buenos 
Aires, after a year’s intensive study of the 
textile situation in that country. 

Italian Competition 


| The drop in United States trade, the re- 
port shows, particularly in carded yarns, 
was due almost entirely to Italian compe- 
tition. The extent of this competition, 
which is on a strictly price basis, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the share of 
| American exporters in the total Argentine 

cotton yarn trade fell from 66 per cent 
in 1927 to 27 per cent for the first half 
of 1931. During the same period the pro- 
portion of United States export trade in 
this item to Argentina declined from 55 
| to 36 per cent. : 

Latest available statistics, however, show 
that shipments during the first five months 
of 1932 to this market of carded yarns are 
runnirg fully 40 per cent ahead of last 
year, indicating that American exporters 
are regaining some of the ground lost. In 
combed mercerized yarns, also, shipments 


this year have been slightly higher than 
in 1931. 


Cotton Piece Goods Trade 

After cotton yarns, the most important 
textile item in the United States Argentine 
textile trade is cotton piece goods. Al- 
though the American share of this trade 
is less than 10 per cent of Argentina’s 
imports, sales of United States goods have 
ranged from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 an- 
nually. ' 

The chief competition in this item comes 
from Great Britain and Italy. In former 
years $1,000,000 worth of United States 
silk hosiery was sold each year in Argen- 
tina, but this trade has now become al- 
most negligible, due to the development 
of a flourishing domesté< industry. - 

In concluding his survey Trade Commis- 
sioner Ballagh calls attention to the fact 
that the reversal of seasons in Argentina, 
as compared with the United States, is 
significant to American exporters. Mills 
in the United States weaving or convert- 
ing Summer dress materials which may 
complete work for the domestic market 
by April or May can continue activity as 
late as August on last-minute orders for 
Buenos Aires, 7,000 miles away. 


Canned Corn Styles 
And Grades Outlined 


Distinctive Packs Are Used in 
Various States 


Some States are known for distinctive 
packs of canned sweet corn, says V. F. 
Bonney, of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration. “Maine style” sweet corn 
| is prepared by crushing the grains to a 
creamy consistency. Such corn, packed 
outside Maine, is called “cream-style corn.” 
“Maryland style” corn is prepared by cut- 
ting the kernels from the cob so as to 
leave them substantially whole. Such 
corn packed outside Maryland is called 
called “whole grain” or “whole kernel.” 

Certain varieties of sweet corn make 

such excellent packs that canners use the 
varietal name on the label. Some of the 
most popular of these varieties are Coun- 
try Gentleman, Golden Bantam, Golden 
| Giant, Improved Golden Bantam, Bantam 
| Evergreen and Charlevoix. 
Some packers print on their labels the 
| Official grades established by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Grade 
A (popularly known as Fancy) is the best 
quality, very young, tender corn, of bright 
| color, with superior flavor, and practically 
free from defects. 

Grade B (frequently called Extra Stand- 
ard) possesses the desirable characteristics 
of color, tenderness, flavor, and freedom 
from defects to a lesser, but reasonable 
degree. 

Grade C (Standard, so called) is corn 
in which the color may be dull, the flavor 
only fair, the kernels rather “doughy” and 
| the presence of husk, cob, or silk distinctly 
noticeable. Off-grade (or Substandard), 
of course, is still lower in desirability. 

“Field or ‘horse’ corn is sometimes 
canned,” says Mr. Bonney. “Since field corn 
does not have the superior eating qualities 
of sweet corn, the pure food 1 requires 
; that the label plainly declare the product 
to be field corn when such is the case. 
If starch is added to cream-style corn, it 
must be declared. Starch is never used 
in large quantities, however.”—Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.) 





* 
| 





New Jersey to Reduce 


Personnel of State Police 


Trenton, N..J., July 2. 

Fifty men will be dropped from the 
State police under the recrganization ne=- 
cessitated by the cutting of $150,000 from 
the department’s appropriation, Colonel 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf, superintendent 
announced July 1. The reduction will 
| bring the personnel of the force to 246 
members. 

In addition to nine troapers whose en- 
listed terms had expired and were not 
renewed, 25 others were released from 
|the uniformed ranks. THe remaining 16 
to be dropped are civilian employes. 

As quickly as the changes can be made, 
the number of substations will be reduced 
from 33 to 23, it was stated. 


third, with 72.9 per| 
South Carolina fourth, with 71.6| 


Value of Farm Output 


° ~ J 
Declines in Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 2. 
| While the value of the principal farm 
crops in Pennsylvania produced in 1931 
fell off 25 per cent from the correspond=- 
|ing values for 1930, some counties suffered 
las little as 10 per cent decrease while 
| others totaled more than 40 per cent, ac- 
}cording to the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information of the State’ Department of 
Agriculture, . 
The total value of these crops was es- 
timated at $116,283,000 in 1931 compared 
to $156,121,000 for 1930, ; 





__- Are Explain 
Procedure Under ‘Excise 
- Levy Provisions of New 


Revenue Act Outlined by 
Federal Specialist 


By George B. Martin 


Division of Commercial Laws, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The United State Revenue Act of 1932, 
in Title IV, makes provision for the im- 
position of a manufacturers’ excise tax on 


@ number of articles. These include lubri- 
cating oils, brewer's wort, grape concen- 
trate, tires and inner tubes, toilet prepara- 
tions, furs, jewelry, automobiles and ac- 
cesssories, radio receiving sets, mechanical 
refrigerators, sporting goods, firearms, 
shells and cartridges, cameras, matches, 
“candy, chewing gum, soft drinks, and 
gasoline. 

The manufacturers’ excise taxes do not 
apply to articles sold for export or for 
shipment to a possession of the United 
States by the manufacturer, and in due 
course so exported or shipped. (Regula- 
tions 46, art. 18.) The possessions of the 
United States included in the exemption 
are the Philippine Island, the Panama 
Canal Zone, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Tutuila, Wake, and Palmyra. 

Certain 1927 Provisions Applicable 

All provisions of law, including penal- 
ties, applicable in respect of the taxes im- 
posed by section 600 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926, will in so far as applicable and 
not inconsistent with the 1932 act, be ap- 
plied in respect of the taxes imposed by | 
Title IV. (Revenue Act, section 627.) 

The provisions of the 1926 act referring 
more particularly to exports, and ship- 
ments to United States possessions, are 
“contained in\section 1121, which provides: | 

“Under such rules and regulations as 
the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary may prescribe, the taxes im- 

d under the provisions of Title IV or 

or of section 903 shall not apply in 
respect of articles sold or leased for ex- 
port or for shipment to a possession of 
the United States and in due course so 
exported or shipped. Under such rules 
and regulations the amount of any in- 
ternal-revenue tax erroneously or illegally 
collected in respect of such articles so ex- 
ported or shipped may be refunded to the 
exporter or shipper of the articles, in- 
stead of to the manufacturer, if the man- 
ufacturer waives any claim for the amount 
so to be refunded.” 


Must Be Actually Exported 
In order that sales for export may be 
exempt from the tax it is necessary that 
two conditions be met—that the article 
be sold for export, and that it be ex- 
ported in due course. 


An article will be regarded as having 
been sold for export if the manufacturer 
has in his possession at the time the 
title passes or at the time of shipment, 
whichever is prior, (1) a written order 
or contract of sale showing that he is to 
ship the article direct to a foreign desti- 
nation or (2) where delivery is to be made 
within the United States, a sworn state- 
ment from the purchaser showing (a) 
that the article is purchased to fill a par- 
ticular order or contract then held by the | 
purchaser for foreign shipment, or to fill) 
future orders for delivery to a foreign 
Gestination, and (b) that such article will 
be transported to its foreign destination 
in due course prior to use, resale, or fur- 
ther manufacture, within the United 
States. 


In the aforementioned cases the man- 
ufacturer, for a period of six months from | 
the date when title passes or the date 
of shipment (whichever is prior), is ex-| 
cused from paying tax on articles so sold. | 
If within such period the manufacturer | 
has not received and attached to the order | 
or contract proper “proof of exportation,” | 
the temporary exemption ceases and he} 
must include the tax on the sales in his| 
return for the month in which the six- | 


month period expires. 


Refund May Be Claimed 

If proof of exportation later becomes 
available, a claim for refund of any tax| 
may be held filed on Form 843, or a credit 
may be taken upon any subsequent 
monthly return. However, any action 
must be taken within the 4-year period 
of limitation prescribed by section 3228, 
United States Revised Statutes, as 
amendéd. 

Exportation may be evidenced by one of 
the following: (1) A copy of the export 
bill of lading; (2) a certificate by the agent 
or representative of the export carrier 
showing actual exportation of the article; | 
(3) @ certificate of landing signed by a 
customs officer of the foreign country to 
which the goods are exported; (4) where 
the foreign country has no customs ad- 
ministration a sworn statement of the 
foreign consignee covering receipt of the 
article; or (5) where the purchaser and 
not the manufacturer is the exporter, an 
affidavit from the purchaser for export 
stating that the goods were in fact ex- | 
ported in due course prior to use, resale, 
or further manufacture within the United | 
States, and specifying the evidence re- 
ferred to under (1), (2), (3), or (4) which 
he has in his possession covering exporta- 
tion of the article, and that such evidence 
is available for inspection by Government 
officers. 








Sales Records te Be Kept 
The same rulings as relate to sales for 
export and proof of exportation will ap-| 
ply to sales for shipment to a possession 
of the United States. 


In all cases the sales records, together 
with the evidence of the proof of exporta- | 
tion, must be preserved by the manufac- | 
turer for a period of at least four years} 
from the last day of the month following 
the sale. These records must be readily 
accessible for inspection by internal-reve- 
nue officers. 


(The foregoing article is based upon 
Regulations 46, Relating to Excise 
Taxes, under the Revenue Act of 1932, 
especially articles 18, 74, 75 and 76.) 


Municipalities to Pay 
New Tax on Electricity 
Albany, N. Y., July 2. 


Two more municipa} plants in the State | 


of New York have asked the Public Serv- 
ice Commission if it has any objection to 
the municipalitits paying the 3 per cent 
Federal tax on electricity instead of add- 
ing a tax to the bills of consumers. 

The Commission advised both municipal 
plants that it certainly had no objection 
to such a plan. 


The inquiries were received from the 
Board of Electrical Commissioners of the 
Village of Holley, Orleans County, and the 
Board of Light Commissioners of Ilion, 
Herkimer County, which operate municipal 
plants in these villages. 

The Commission made the, same reply 

- last week to a similar inquiry from the 
Municipal Commission of Fairport, Mon- 
roe County. 


Drought in Northeastern Brazil 
ane Northeastern States of Brazil for the 
ar are oe from 


successive yei 
@rought.—(Department of 


|reasonableness of the regulations pre-| 


|cially and for compensatory gain. 
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ed Bond Provision Void Because Not Limited to 


Dealings Associated With Business 


Sacramento, Calif. 


In THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF 
Jacos WEISBERG FOR A WRIT OF HABEAS 
Corpus. 

California Supreme Court? 

Crim. No. 3505. 

On application for a writ of habeas corpus. 
Cuartes I. Rostn for, petitioner; CHARLES 
P. Joxuson, City utor, Joe W. 
MarTHERLY, JOHN L. ‘Bianp, Deputy City 
Prosecutors, for respondent; U. 5S. Wess, 
Attorney General, CHARLES WeTmorE JR., 
James S. Howls, Deputy Attorneys 
General amici curiae for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
June 17, 1932 

Waste, C. J.—Petitioner was taken into 
custody and incarcerated by the chief of 
police of the City of Los Angeles upon a 
complaint charging that he wilfully and 
unlawfully conducted, maintained and op- 
erated a cleaning and dyeing shop and 
store and operated a sponging and press- 
ing establishment without a license from 
the State fire marshal, contrary to and 
in violation of “An act to regulate the 
location, construction, occupancy and op- | 
eration of cleaning and dyeing shops or 
stores and spotting, sponging, and (or) 
pressing establishments, or agencies there- | 
of, and private schools and colleges of | 
spotting, sponging and (or) pressing; pro- 
viding for the registration and licensing 
of persons engaged in such business; pro- 
viding for the enforcement thereof by the 
State fire marshal as chief of the division | 
of fire safety in the department of in- 
dustrial relations; providing ways and | 
means for enforcement, and providing | 
penalties for violations.” (Stats. 1931, | 
chap. 425.) | 

Ae oe 

It is urged that the act does not con- | 
stitute a proper exercise of the police 
power. With this contention we cannot 
agree. Citation of authority is unneces- | 
sary to establish that the police power ex- 
tends to everything expedient for the pres- 
ervation of the public safety, health, com- 
fort or good morals. : 

It is within the legislative discretion | 
in the exercise of such power to place | 
such restrictions upon the use of any | 
property or the conduct of any business | 
as may be reasonably necessary for the | 
public safety, comfort or health. (Riley 
v. Chambers, 181 Cal. 589, 592, 593, 185 
Pac. 855; Mattei v. Hecke, 99 Cal. App. 
747, 279 Pac. 470.) 

The regulatory provisions of the act 


|= the same category it does not deny the 
equal protection of the laws or violate 
other constitutional prohibitions. 

To petitioner's further contention that 
the act is discriminatory in so far as it 
purports to exclude from its regulatory 
provisions all hospitals and sanitariums 
without the commercial field but not those 
within the commercial field, there are two 
sufficient answers. In the first place, this 
alleged discrimination is the result of pe- 
titioner’s misconstruction of the act. 

A fair reading of the pertinent. provision 
discloses that it excludes from its opera- 
tion all hotels, hospitals and sanitariums 
(commercial and noncommercial) that do 
cleaning, spotting and sponging only in- 
cidentally and solely for their own pur- 
poses and “entirely without the commer- 
cial field.” Petitioner’s error in this re-; 
gard is in his misapplication of the quoted 
phrase. 

+~+ + 


However, assuming that such asserted 
discrimination is apparent from the terms 
of the act, it does not lie in the mouth of 
petitioner to attack its validity upon this 
ground for he does not bring himself} 
within the class affected thereby and the 
point is not, therefore, properly before 
us in this proceeding. If the complaining 
party does not belong to the class dis- 
criminated against, he cannot, as a gen- 
eral rule, complain of the alleged discrimi- 
nation. (Ex parte Quong Wo, 161 Cal. 220, 
233, 118 Pac. 740.) 

This latter reasoning is also applicable 
to petitioner’s claim that the act discrimi- 
nates between private schools and colleges 
and other schools and colleges teaching) 
the operations and processes employed in| 
cleaning, sponging, spotting, etc. 

A similar reply may properly be made 
to petitioner’s contention that the act ex- 
ceeds the bounds in so far as it purports 
to include within its provisions’ agencies 
conducted merely for the purpose of col- 
lecting clothing, etc., for spotting and ren- 
ovating. ‘’ot being aggrieved by these 
several provisions petitioner is not in a 
position to effectively complain of them. 

The act is not objectionable because it 
provides for the issuance without ex-| 
amination, of certificates of registration 
and licenses to those operating and main- 
taining cleaning and dyeing shops or spot- 
ting and sponging establishments for a 
period of at least three months prior to 
the effective date of the act. 

In the adoption of the qualifications and 





here attacked undoubtedly tend to foster | 
fire prevention and safeguard life and | 
property. The act therefore constitutes a | 
proper exercise of the police power. In | 
the case of Carter v. Stevens, 211 Cal. 281, | 
295 Pac. 28, we recently upheld as a proper | 
exercise of the police power a statute 
(Stats. 1927, p. 1924) regulating the main- | 
tenance and operation of cleaning and | 
dyeing establishments, keeping and storing | 
liquid volatile and inflammable products | 
in excess of one gallon, or solid volatile | 
and inflammable products in excess of 
eight pounds. ; 

While the storing of such volatile and 
inflammable products in lesser quantities | 
may correspondingly reduce the fire) 
hazard and potential public danger, the | 
fact remains that their storage and use| 
in any quantity may prove detrimental to | 
the public welfare. Cleaning and dyeing 
shops, sponging and pressing establish- 
ments, and other kindred businesses, using 
such lessor quantities of volatile and in- 
flammable products, may with propriety be | 
subjected to reasonable legislative regu- 
lation in the exercies of the police power. 

This brings us to a consideration of the| 


scribed. The petitioner urges that the act! 
is discriminatory, unconstitutional and 
void because it excludes from its operation 
certain types of cleaning establishments 
(those storing in excess of one gallon of 
liquid volatile and inflammable products | 
or in excess of eight pounds of solid vola- | 
tile and inflammable products), also all 
stores whose major business is selling 
merchandise, and which are not engaged | 
in cleaning, dyeing, spotting, sponging and | 
pressing as a business for compensatory 
gain, and all hotels, hospitals and sani- 
tariums doing cleaning, spotting, sponging, 
etc., solely for their proprietors, employes, 
guests or patients and not commercially. 
++ + 

Contrary to petitioner’s contention, there 
has been no discrimination in favor of 
cleaning establishments using quantities 
of volatile and inflammable ‘products in| 
excess of those designated in the act here 
assailed. Cleaning establishments using | 
such excessive quantities of volatile and| 
inflammable products are governed and} 
regulated by a statute peculiarly appli- 
cable to them (Stats. 1927, p. 1924), the} 
constitutionality of which, as already in-| 
dicated, was upheld by this court in Car-| 
ter v. Stevens, supra. 

The classification created for the pur- 
pose of legislation must, of course, be a} 
reasonable one. It must not be arbitrary. | 
We do not think it discriminatory to ex- 
clude from the operation of the present | 
act all merchandising stores, hotels, hos- 
pitals and sanitariums not: engaged in 
cleaning, sponging, dyeing, etc., Ce 

Ss 
not the rule that all laws shall be univer- | 
sal or general in their application. It is 
sufficient that laws of a general nature 





| have “a uniform operation.” 


A law is general and uniform and af- 
fords equal protection in its operation 
when it applies equally to all persons em- 
braced within the class to which it is ad- 
dressed, provided that such class is 
founded upon some natural or intrinsic or 
constitutional distinction between the per- 
sons composing it and others not embraced 
in it. (In re Sumida, 177 Cal. 388, 391, 170 
Pac. 823.) 
| The act here assailed is general and 
uniform in its regulation and of opera- 
|tion upon cleaning and dyeing shops or 
stores, and spotting, sponging and press- 
| ing establishments using the quantities of 
| volatile and inflammable products therein 


‘designated. In our opinion there is a 


natural and intrinsic distinction between | 


such commercial entities and merchandis- 
ing stores, hotels, hospitals and sanitari- 
jums that engage in cleaning and dyeing 
| only casually and solely as an incident to 
their main purpose, 
-~ + + 

Thus it has been held that the fact that 

casual employes and agricultural and do- 


mestic employes are excepted from the) 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensa- | 


| tion Act does not involve an arbitrary dis- 
| tinction, (Western Indemnity Co. v. Pills- 
| bury, 170 Cal. 686, 702, 151 Pac. 398.) 

|_ In ex parte Murphy, 8 Cal. App. 440, 97 
| Pac. 199, it is held that public billiard and 
pool rooms form a class subject to special 
|regulatory legislation,”“and the fact that 
| the Legislature made reasonable exceptions 
|in favor of private billiard and pool rooms 
}and billiard and pool rooms in hotels for 
the use of guests, did not render the law 
| discriminatory and unconstitutional. 

_ The legislative determination as to what 
is a sufficient distinction to warrant a 
classification will not be overthrown unless 
it is palpably arbitrary. (Western Indem- 
nity Co. v. Pillsbury, supra.) We are sat- 
isfied that the act here complained of 
does not create any artificial unreasonable 
or arbitrary distinctions. Operating as it 
does, uniformly on all persons and entities 


regulatory provisions governing the pur- 
suit of certain callings or businesses fall- 
ing within the regulatory power of the 
Legislature, it is not infrequent to exempt} 
therefrom those who have lawfully prac-} 
ticed or carried on such callings and busi- 
nesses for a prescribed time, and such pro- 
visions have received the sanction of the 
courts as not being violative of the Con- 
stitution on the grounds of unreasonable- 
ness or discrimination. (Ex parte Whitley, 
144 Cal. 167, 172, 77 Pac. 879; Bohannon | 
v. Board of Medical Examiners, 24. Cal. | 
App. 215, 220, 140 Pac. 1089.) 

The registration and licensing provisions | 
of the act here in question, including the 
provision for the payment of a registra- 
tion fee, are reasonable and free from 
constitutional objection. 

Citing section 24 of article IV of the 
Constitution, petitioner next contends that 
section 5 of the act providing for the 
ing of a bond in the sum of $100 as 
a condition precedent to the issuance of a 
certificate of registration and license, is 
unconstitutional and void. Failure of the 
title of the act to specifically mention the 
bond does not invalidate this provision. 
The title of an act need not contain an 
Soares or detailed statement of its con- 
tents. 








+~++ 

Where the body of an act embraces pro- 
visions which are germane to the general 
subject stated in its title ,the title will be 
held sufficient to comprehend all of the 
provisions of the act. (Heron v. Riley, 
209 Cal. 507, 510, 511, 289 Pac. 160; People 
v. Jordan, 172 Cal. 391, 394, 156 Pac. 451.) 
The bond provision here complained of is 
germane to the regulation, registration 
and licensing mentioned in the title of the 
act and, therefore, need not find definite 
expression therein. | 

Undoubtedly the legislature may with | 
propriety require cleaning and dyeing | 
shops and spotting and sponging establish- 
ments to furnish a reasonable bond for | 
the protection of that portion of the public | 
having dealings with them in that line of 
endeavor. Such provision might well be | 
held to be reasonably connected with the | 
purpose of the act, i. e., to protect the 
public from potential loss by reason of the 
fire hazard involved in such business. 

While in all probability such was the 
legislative intention. in the instant case, 
the language employed in section 5 is not | 
conducive of that result. 
the section requires the owners and op- 
erators of such shops and establishments 
to furnish an undertaking for the benefit 
of “any person having dealings” with 
theny. This language is sufficiently broad 
to include any and all kinds of dealings, 
whether associated with or disassociated 
from the businesses regulated by the act. 

A provision requiring such a bond is 
undoubtedly discriminatory and void. To | 

uphold the same it would be necessary to 
limit its operation as above indicated | 
| This would require reading into the statute | 
| a limitation not therein contained. This 
| we cannot do, for the courts are without | 
| power to rewrite a statute so as to make 
}it conform to the presumed intention of 
the legislature. (Seaboard Acceptance 
| Corp. v. Shay, 82 Cal. Dec. 717, 719, 5 Pac. 
| [2nd] 82.) 

{ ~+ + 
| The invalidity of the bond provision does | 
| not, however, affect the remaining regula- | 
| tory provisions of the act, for they are | 
severable and distinct therefrom and not | 
dependent thereon. (Bacon Service Corp. 
v. Huss, 199 Cal. 21, 32, 33, 248 Pac. 235.) | 
Moreover, section 8 of the act contains 
the usual saving clause to the effect that 
| the legislature would have passed the act, 
| irrespective of the invalidity of any par- 
ticular portion thereof. 

We find no merit in petitioner’s claim 
that the act confers arbitrary and uncon- 
| trolled power upon the State fire marshal 

to determine the persons entitled to pur- 
sue and the conditions upon which they 
may conduct the regulated businesses. This 
contention is sufficiently answered by 
Carter v. Stevens, supra, 289-293, and Gay- 


436, 166 Pac. 348. 

As stated in the latter case, “it has be- 
come increasingly imperative that many 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial func- 
tions, which in smaller communities and 
under more primitive conditions were per- 
formed directly by the legislative or judi- 
cial branches of the Government, are en- 
trusted to Departments, Boards, Commis- 
sions and agents. 

“No sound objection can longer be suc- 
cessfully advanced to this growing method 
of transacting public business. These 
things must be done in this way or they 
cannot be done at all, and their doing, 
in a very real sense, makes for the safety 
of the republic, and is thus sanctioned 
by the highest law. 





; total receipts derived from business done 


Read literally | - 


In Pennsylvania 


Proposal for Adding Gross 
Receipts to Allocation 
Factor Is Explained by 
-State Revenue Officer 


By M. Clyde Sheaffer, 


Bureau of Corporation Taxes, Pennsylvania 
Department of Revenue 


There has been introduced in the Spe- 
cial Session of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture a bill changing the method of deter- 
mining the proportion of the value of cap- 
tal stock of foreign corporations doing 
business within the Commonwealth. Here- 
tofore, all foreign corporations have been 
assessed a@ capital stock tax on so much of 
the value of capital stock as is represented 
by tangible property located in Pennsyl- 
vania and not employed in manufacturing. 

For example: If a company had $1,000,- 
000 of tangible property located in Penn- 
sylvania and the total assets of the com- 
pany amounted to $10,000,000 and the value 
of the capital stock $5,000,000, the company | 
would pay capital stock tax on one-tenth | 
of $5,000,000 or $500,000. 

New Proposal Explained | 

Under the proposed law, there will be| 
assigned to the formula the receipts de- 
rived from business done within the State} 
of Pennsylvania which will be added to 
the numerator of the fraction and the} 


everywhere to the denominator of the frac- 
tion. For example: If the same company 
had receipts in Pennsylvania amounting 
to $2,500,000 and tota! receipts from all 
sources -mounting to $5,0000,000 during the | 
year, the fraction would then, under the| 
new plan, be $1,000,000 plus $2,500,000 or| 
$3,500,000 which would be used as the 
numerator of the fraction; the denomina- 
tor would be determined by adding the 
total assets of $10,000,000 plus the receipts 
of $5,000,000 which would make a total 
of $15,000,000 as the denominator. There- 
fore, the fraction used would be $3,500,000 
as the numerator, $15,000,000 as the de- 
nominator and $5,000,000 as the multipli- 
cand. The result by applying this fraction 
would then be $1,106,666, as the taxable 
capital stock in Pennsylvania against $500,- 
000 unffier the old method. 

In effect, by applying the new method, 
if adopted, Pennsylvania is changing the 
tax on foreign corporations from what 
has been known as a “property” tax to a 
franchise tax. ‘The new method will de- 
termine a more equitable method of val- 
uing capital stock of foreign corporations 
doing business in Pennsylvania. At pres- 
ent a company organized under the laws 
of Pennsylvania and doing business out- 
side of Pennsylvania has allocatéd to the 
State of Pennsylvania all of its intangibles 
for the purpose of determining the amount 
of capital stock tax due. A foreign com- 
pany doing business in Pennsylvania is 
taxable on no part of intangibles whether 
derived from business in Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere. 

For example, a company organized un- 
der the laws of Pennsylvania for the pur- 
pose of selling the products of another 
company is not entitled to the manufac- 
turing exemption. It may have only a 
small amount of intangibles consisting of 
personal property representing samples 

“like, and have an office in New 

©" Fifty per cent of the tangible 

personal property may be located outside 

of the State but the intangibles resulting 

from its operations may be $2,000,000. The 

only exemption which the company would 

get would be the oroportion of the value 

of the capital stock represented by the 

tangible pecsoneal property outside of the} 
State. 

Equalization of Burden Sought 

If this same company were incorporated ! 
under the laws of Delaware the only tax 
it would pay to the State of Pennsylvania 
would be on the proportion of the value of 
the capital stock represented by tangible 
personal property in Pennsylvania, consis- 
ting of samples and the like. No part of 
accounts receivable or other intangibles 
resulting from any operations in Pennsyl- 
vania would be taxed. 

In the illustrations given it will be seen | 
that the Pennsylvania company would bear | 
an unfair burden of taxation under simi- 
lar conditions. The new legislation is in- 
tended to assign Pennsylvania a portion 
of the value of the capital stock repre- 
sented by business done within the State. 
The foreign company will, therefore, pay 
its just share of the burden of taxation} 
which it should bear. A major portion of | 
the business in illustration given may 
be done within the State and, therefore, 
the new act will equitably distribute the} 
tax burden and not work to the disadvan- 
tage and prejudice of Pennsylvania com- 
panies. 


delegate the power to determine some 
fact or the state of things upon which 
the enforcement of its enactment depends, 
would be “to stop the wheels of govern- 
ment” and bring about confusion, if not 
paralysis in the conduct of the public 
business. (Union Bridge Co. v. United 
States, 204 U. S. 367 [51 L. Ed. 523, 27 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 367].)” 

We cannot say that the present act con- 
fers unreasonable and arbitrary powers 
upon a subordinate officer or agept. The 
various duties and powers bestowed upon 
the fire marshal by the act may not be 
arbitrarily discharged but must be dis- 
charged in the exercise of a reasonable 
discretion with a view to effectuating the 
purposes of the act. 

An abuse of these duties and powers 
may readily be remedied by resort to the 
courts. However, it is not to be presumed 
taht the fire marshal will exceed his au- 
thority in making such rules as may be 
necessary to administer and carry out the 
terms of the act. (Carter v. Stevens, 
supra.) Any abuse in this regard would 
net, however, affect the validity of the 
act. (Ex parte McManus, 151 Cal. 331, 
337, 90 Pac. 702.) 

The act does not improperly delegate a 
legislative function. It declares what the 
law shall be. This function has not been 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Actions against—Process—Service on officer of subsidiary cor- 


poration— 


Service of process in an action against a foreign pipe line corporation by delivery 


of a summons to an officer of a subsidiary corporation controlled by 
The defendant corporation had its o 


corporation, was insufficient. 


e defegdant 
officer and 


agents in the State amenable to the service of summons, The corporation had not 
utilized the subsidiary corporation or its agents in the transaction out of which 


the litigation arose. 


Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. v. Hobgood; Ky. Ct. Appls., June 21, 1932. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE—Suit for separate maintenance—Order for support and 
costs pending action—Exclusion of husband’s evidence as to financial condition 


on order to show cause— 


A California State court having directed a husband, as the defendant in his 


wife’s suit for separate maintenance, to 


show cause why the wife should not be 


allowed temporary alimony during the pendency of the suit, erred in denying the 
husband, on his appearance pursuant to the order to show cause, the right to 
introduce evidence as to his financial condition and fn making an order for the 
payment of temporary alimony and certain sums for costs and attorneys’ fees 


without such evidence. 


The court had the right under the California Civil Code 


to make an ex parte order for temporary support and for costs and attorneys’ 
fees, but, having directed the husband to show cause why such an order should 
not be made, it had no right to exclude the husband’s evidence as to his financial 
inability to meet any order that might be made. 

Arnold v. Arnold; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 12320, June 15, 1932. 


Decisions Published in 


CLEANING AND DYEING ESTABLISHMENTS—Regulation—Validity of statute— 
Police power—Discrimination—Provision for bond— “ 

A California statute regulating the licensing of cleaning and dyeing establish- 
ments and private schools engaged in the teaching of the processes of cleaning, 
sponging, spotting, etc., where liquid or solid volatile and inflammable products 
are stored and used, is a valid exercise of the police power. 
ground that it discriminates in favor of hotels, stores, sanitariums, etc., not en- 
gaged in cleaning and dyeing commercially. A provision requiring owners and 
operators of such establishments to execute a bond for the benefit of “any person 
having dealings” with them, is void because not limited to dealings associated with 
the business. The act does not confer arbitrary power‘upon or delegate legislative” 
power to the State Fire Marshal.—Weisberg, In re. 


Daily, 838, July 5, 1932. 
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( New Measures Introduced 
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It is not void on the 
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Changes In Status 


Agriculture 

status: 
To provide temporary aid to agri- 
culture for relief of existing natl. economic 
emergency. Reptd. to 8S. July 1. 

H. R. 12730. To provide temporary aid to 
agriculture for relief of existing _matl. eco- 
nomic emergency. Reptd. to H. July 1. 


Appropriations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 9349. . State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Depts. f. yr. 1933. Passed H. Feb. 25. 
Passed S. Apr. 30. Approved July- 1. 

H. R. 11361. District of Columbia, yr. 
ending June 30, 1933. Passed H. Apr. 15. 
Passed 8. June 11. Approved July 1. 

H. R. 12443. Second deficiency. Passed H. 
June 9. Passed S. June 29. Approved July 1. 
Bridges 

Changes in status: 

S. 4898. Amending act authorizing W. Va. 
to operate bridges across streams and rivers 
within State and (or) across boundary-line 
streams on rivers of State. Passed S. June 
27. Passed H. June 28. Approved July 1. 

District of Columbia 
s introduced: 


Changes in 
8S. 4940 


Bill 
H 


cial airport for District. Public Bldgs. and 


Grounds. 

H. J. Res. 453. eller. Authorizing erec- 
tion on public grounds in District of monu- 
ment to Frederick Douglass. Library. . 

S. J. Res. 191. Blaine. To prowide relief 
for persons temporarily in District. 

Forestry 
Changes in status: 

8S. 772. To authorize Secy. of Agric. to sell 

Morton Nursery, Cherry County, Nebr. Passed 


Rulings on Applications 
ee Se 


Patents amd Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


In re Otto R. Schoenrock; Appeal No. 
2992, June 20, 1932. 

Patents—Patentability—Change of mate- 
ri 


Mere substitution of materials used as 


means of making an article is not inven- | 


tion; if. the use of new material involves 


new method of construction, or if new| 
material has not theretofore been known | 


to art, or if the use of such new material 

develops new uses and properties of the 

article, then such substitution may con- 

stitute invention. 

Patents—Traction Lug, claims refused. 
Schoenrock application for Traction Lug, 

claims refused. 


In re Ralph R. Batcher; Appeal No. 2969, 
June 20, 1932. 


Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and | 


Patent Appeals. 
Where an appeal is taken to Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, the judges 


=|of which are not supposed to be, and do 


not profess to be, experts in the realms 
of mechanics (radio), the burden rests 
upon the party appealing to make it clear 
that the findings of fact by tribunals of 
Patent Office are manifestly wrong. 
Patents—Straight Line Frequency Con- 

denser, claims refused. 

Batcher application for Straight Line 
Frequency Condenser, claims refused. 


COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. v. Theo. 
Stivers Millings Co.; Cancellation No. 
2313. 


Trade marks—Cancellation. 

Registration by others may not be con- 
sidered in contested cases involving the 
right to the registration of trade marks, 
except in those cases in which the mark 
has become public property, but even in 
such cases it has been held that public 
has interest which must be preserved; on 


| petition to cancel “Town Clock,” registrant 


notes 19 registrations including word 
“Town Taik,” and as to these there is no 
proof of record showing that. either is at 
present owned and in use by another; 
cancellation granted. 
Trade marks—Identity and similarity— 

Words. 

“Town Clock” held deceptively similar 





delegated to the fire marshal. He is 
merely given authority to adopt any nec- 
essary and reasonable rules and means to 
carry out the legislative intention as ex- 
pressed in the act. ” 
Section 4 of the act provides that the 
‘fire marshal shall not suspend, revoke 
jor refuse to issue or renew any license | 


designating the reasons for such action 
and fixing a time for hearing all inter- 
ested parties. 

In the event of an adverse decision the 
section further authorizes the person ef- 
fected_thereby to institute “an action in 
a court of competent jurisdiction 
for the purpose of canceling or obtaining 
other relief therefrom.” It does not ap- 
pear, therefore, that the due process 
clauses of either the State or Federal 
Constitution are impinged by the act 
under consideration. 

We have carefully examined petitioner’s 
several briefs and find nothing calling for 
| further discussion. | 
| The writ is discharged and petitioner 





_ “For, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States declares: ‘Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that a denial to Congress 
of the right, under the Constitution, to 


is remanded to the custody of the chief 
of polic of the city of Los Angeles. 

We concur: Ty er, J., pro tem., Lane- 
bon, J., Gurtis, J., Preston, J., SEAWELL, 
d., SHENK, J, ' 


to “Town Talk.” 


Ex parte The Hygienic Products Co.; 
Serial No. 282785. “ 
Trade marks—Marks and names subject 

to ownership—Color. 
A mark is not registrable if color alone 
is its distinguishing characteristic; regis- 


lord v. City of Pasadena, 175 Cal. 433, | except upon twenty days’ notice in writing | tration refused of plurality of blue bor- 


Gered yellow panels, said panels being 
adopted to receive descriptive printed 
matter and pictorial illustrations; the 
would. be regarded by public as a label, 
functioning merely descriptively in im- 
parting information as to the contents 


.|of the container. 


Chief Justice Appointed 
Of Texas Appellate Court 


Austin, Tex., July, 2. 
Governor Ross 8. Sterling has appointed 
Daniel Walker, Beaumont, Tex., former 
associate justice of the ninth court of 
civil appeals, as chief justice of the court, 
succeeding L. B. Hightower, deceased. He 
appointed I. W. Lawhon of Beaumont, 
Tex., as associate justice of the court in 
place of. Justice Walker, 


. R. 12887. McMillan. To establish commer- | 








8S. June 8. Passed H. June 27. 
July 1. 

Immigration 
in status: 
7793. To secure departure of certain 
aliens from U. S. P H. May 16. Passed 
S. June 27. Approved July 1. 

Labor 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12885. LaGuardia. To provide emer- 
gency financing facilities for unemployed 
ae ae bind their distress, to increase 

Purchasing power and employment. 
Banking and Currency. —T 
Prohibitio: 
Bills introduced: . 

H. J. Res. 456. Morton D. Hull. 
amdmt. to Eighteenth Amdmt. to 
— yee 

. J. Res. 457. Millard. Proposing amdmt. 
to Constitution repealing Eighteenth Amdmt. 
Judiciary. ; 

H. J, Res. 459. Celler. Proposing immedi- 

ate repeal of Eighteenth Amdmt. of Constitu- 


tion. Judiciary. 
Public Lands 
Changes in status: 
S. 4522. To authorize conveyance to Tenn. 
of certain land deeded to U. S. for Great 
Smoky Mountains Natl. Park and not needed 


therefor. Passed S. J . 
tee une 27. Reptd. to H. 


Approved 


Changes 
H. R. 


Proposing 
Constitu- 


Taxatr 
Bills introduced: my 
- R. 12883. Millard. To provide 
revenue. Ways and Means.” ee 
H. R. 12884. Linthicum. To provide addi- 
tional revenue. Ways and Means. 
H. R. 12886. Purnell. To amend section 726 of 
ee ee <. | increasing temporarily 
on sales ef produce for fut - 
livery. Ways and Means. re 





Counties Enjoined 


From Taxing Wheat 


Kansas Court Holds Govern- 
ment May Move Grain 


Topeka, Kans., July 2. 
Judge Richard J. Hopkins of the Fed- 
eral District Court for Kansas has just 
ruled that Kansas counties, seeking to col- 
lect taxes assessed against Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation wheat should be enjoined | 
from interfering with movement of the 
grain to the Red Cross or into market 
channels. Without making a final ruling | 
in the tax controversy involving directly | 
and indirectly the right of Kansas and its 
subdivisions to tax wheat holdings of the! 
Federal Farm Board Agency in the State 
which on March 31, 193ly amounted to 
20,000,000 bushels in storage in 31 counties, 
Judge Hopkins said to attorneys for the 
complaining counties: 


“There isn’t one chance in a thousand 
you are ever going to collect.” 

Judge Hopkins instructed L. E. Wayman, 
Assistant United States District Attorney, 
to draw a temporary injunction enjoining 
Reno, Saline and Ford county officials 
from levying against the wheat for 1931 
and 1932 taxes. Temporary restraining 
orders had been issued by Judge Hopkins, 
who announced he would grant a further 
hearing, possibly this month, when suits 
involving Wyandotte, Shawnee and Dick- 
inson county taxes against the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation’s wheat would also 
be tried. 


Assistant District Attorney Wayman, in 
support of his contention the wheat was 
owned by the Government and therefore 
not subject to taxation, quoted from a 
congressional resolution authorizing the 
Farm Board to make available to the Red 
Cross 40,000,000 bushels of wheat. He said 
that when the Government began to move 
its wheat out of storage in Kansas the 
counties levied against the grain. At- 
torneys for the counties are unable to esti- 
mate the amount of 1931 and 1932 taxes 
at issue. 


They contended the Grain Corporation 
was a private corporation and that its 
grain holdings, accordingly, were subject 
to taxation. They also contended the 
corporation should be required to post 
bonds or to leave enough wheat in storage 
in their counties to cover the taxes at 
issue. Judge Hopkins denied the conten- 
tion by saying: “I think I will not inter- 
fere with the Government moving its 
wheat.” 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


La.—10th |Ann. Rept. of Pub. Ser. Comm., 
cal, yr, 1930. Baton Rouge, Nov. 1, 1931. 
S. C.—Act Regulating Electrical Utilities in 
8. C., Railroad Comm., electrical utilities 
Div., printed under dir. of Jt. Com. on 
Print., Gen. Assembly. Columbia, 1932. | 
53d Ann. Rept. of Railroad Comm. of 8. 
C., 1931, yr. ending Dec. 31. Columbia, 1932. 
Me.—4th Bienn. Rept. (14th and 15th Ann. 
Repts.) Pub. Utilities Comm., 2 yrs. ended 
Je. 30, 1930. Augusta, 1930. 

Laws defining Jurisdiction and Procedure 
of Pub. Utilities Comm., Rules of Comm. 
comp. by Clerk under direction of Comm. 
Geo. F. Giddings, Clerk, 1931. Augusta, 


1931. 

Ill.—13th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Labor, f. yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930—Statistics of industrial 
accidents building and employment, Jan. 
1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1939, Louis L. Emmerson 
Gov., Barney Cohen, Dir., reprinted from 
13th Admih. Rept. Sree. 1930. 

Baws of @ll., governing Mutual Building, 
Loan and Homestead Assns., in force July 
1, 1919, as amended, comp. by Oscar Nelson, 
auditor of Pub. Accounts. Springfield, 1932. 

Rules of Practice and Code of Ethics of. 
Commerce Comm., adopted by Comm., Apr. 

« 6, 1932, Springfeld, 1982, . 





Gas Tax Revenue’ 
In Many States 
Shows Decrease 


Demand for Motor Fuel Fell 
2.5 Per Cent in First Quar- 
ter of Year, According to 
Commerce Department 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


with a drop in round numbers, of 17,000,< 
000 gallons; Iowa, 16,000,000; Nebraska 
and South Dakota, each 11,000,000; Wis- 
consin, 9,500,000; Minnesota, 8,500,000; 
Texas, 8,000,000; Missouri, 7,000,000; Okla- 
homa, 6,500,000; North Dakota, 5,000,000; 
Florida 4,000,000; Alabama and Montana, 
3,500,000 each; Arkansas, 3,000,000; South 
Carolina, 2,500,000; and Idaho, 2,000,000. 
Heavy percentage reductions below 1931 
are shown particularly for Iowa, where the 
16,000,000 ‘reduction was from a total of 
87,826,000 gallons used in the first quarter 
of 1931; Nebraska, where the 11,000,000 
reduction was from a total of 51,336,000; 
North Dakota, where the 5,000,000 reduc- 
tion was from 18,525,000 total; Montana, 
where the 3,500,000 reduction was from 
a 13,890,000 total; Idaho, where the 2,000,- 
000 reduction was from a 9,803,000 total; 
and South Dakota, where the 11,000,000 re- 
duction was from a 29,333,000 total, mak« 
ing a reduction of more than one-third, 


State Tax Rates Cited 


Tax rates in the States cited as having 
the larger reductions in consumption are 
as follows: Alabama, 5 cents a gallon; 
Arkansas, 6; California, 3; Florida, 7; 
Idaho, 5; Iowa, 3; Minnesota, 3; Missouri, 
2; Montana, 5; Nebraska, 4; North Dakota, 
3; Oklahoma, 4; South Carolina, 6; South 
Dakota, 4; Texas, 4; Wisconsin, 4. 

Substantial increases for the first quar- 
ter in the reported consumption of gaso< 
line were shown for the following: Con- 
necticut, Delaware,” Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Oregon,. Rhode Island, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

Changes in the States not mentioned 
were not large in either direction. 

Domestic demand for motor fuel for 
the United States as a whole is reported 
by the Bureau of Mines as 111,243,000 bar- 
rels of 42 gallons for the first four months 
of 1932, compared with 117,213,000 barrels 
for the first four months of 1931. 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplied daily by the Smeety 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign la 


of Con- 
nguages, 
Official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. Library of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Knight, Mrs. L. (Johnson). Laura Knight, 
D. B. E.,, A. R. A.; introduction by M. C, 
(Modern masters of etching, no, 
29.) 12 p. N. ¥., W. E. Rudge, 1932. 
32-7145 
League of nations. Organisation for commu- 
nications and transit. Supplementary re- 
port of Technical committee of maritime 
tonnage measurement. (Series of League of 
nations publications. viii. Transit. 1931. 
vili. 18.) 8 p. Geneva, 1931. 32-7103 
Lively, C. E. Family jee on selected Ohio 
farms. (Thesis (Ph. -)—University of 
Minnesota, 1931.) 36 p., illus. Wooster, O., 
1931. 32-7110 
Livingston, E. M. A clinical study of the ab- 
dominal cavity & peritoneum. 372 illustra- 
tions. (Hoeber’s surgical monographs.) 866 
p., illus. N. Y., P. B. Hoeber, 1932. 32-7138 
Lunn, Dora. Pottery in the making, hand- 
book for teachers and workers, with fore- 
word by P. B. Ballard. 96 p., illus. London, 
The Dryad press, 1931. 32-7105 
Maria, Kostka, sister. The old woman: one 
phase of the character poem in contempo- 
rary British verse. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1931.) 58 p. Phila., 
* 1931. 32-6949 
Purefoy, Henry. Purefoy letters, 1735-1753, 
edited by G. Eland. 2 v. London, Sidgwick 
& Jackson, Itd., 1931. 32-7150 
Rawlinson, A. W. Practical aspects of taxa- 
tion, by ...and R. Hunter. 119 p. Lon- 
don, Gee & co., 1931. 32-7112 
Rehberger, G. E. Lippinsott’s quick refer- 
ence book for medicine and surgery; a 
clinical, diagnostic and therapeutic digest 
of general medicine, surgery and the spe- 
cialties, culled extensively and intensively 
from modern literature, and systematized. 
8th ed., rev. 1180 p., illus. Phil, J. B. Lip- 
pincott co., 1932. 32-7137 


Salaman. 


| Robinson, J. H. History of Europe, our own 


times; eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
opening of twentieth century, 
and recent events, by. . 
Rev. ed. 657 p., illus. 
co., 1932. 32-6913 

Tinker, Edward L. Boimare, first and still 
foremost bibliographer of Louisiana. p. 

42, illus. Chicago, Ill., 1931. 32-5875 

A master of hounds; being the life story of 
Harry Buckland of Ashford, by one who 
owe him. 255 p. London, Faber & Faber, 

Norwood, Gilbert. Greek comedy. 

London, Methuen & co., 1931. 

Ortloff, H. S. Garden maintenance, by . . 
and H. B. Raymore. 302 p., illus. N. Y., 
The Macmillan co., 1932. 32-26214 

Orton, O. L. Sunny spots in the sunny state. 
64 p. Lawrence, Kan., The World co., 1932. 

32-6919 
library of medicine and 

2 v., illus. N. Y¥., D. Appleton one 


world war 
. and C. A. Beard, 
Boston, Ginn & 


The practitioners 
surgery. 
co., 1932. 

Robinson, J. H. An introduction to the his- 
tory of western Europe. New brief ed. 829 
Pp. illus, Boston, Ginn and co., 1931. 32-6914 

Schollard, Clinton, ed. Patrician rhymes, a 
resume of American society verse from 
Philip Freneau to the present day, edited 
with an introduction by ...and J. B. Rit- 
tenhouse. 302 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
co., 1932. 32-7154 

Shakespeare, William. Henry v, by .. .; a fac- 
simile of the First folio text, with an intro- 
duction by J. D. Wilson, Litt. D., and a lst 
of modern readings. p. 69-95. London, 
Printed at the Chiswick press and pub. by 
Faber & Faber, 1931. 32-6947 

Short wave craft, New York. How to build 
and operate short wave receivers, including 
receivers for the beginners, short wave con- 
verters, S-W _ super-heterodynes, super-re- 
ee. television receivers. 72 p., illus, 

. Y., Short wave craft,. 1932. 32-7104 

Sleight, H. D. The whale fishery on Long 
island. 231 p. Bridgehampton, N, Y., The 
Hampton press, 1931. 32-7134 

Snyder, Agnes. Teaching as a _ profession; 
guidance suggestions for students, by ... 
and Thomas Alexander. (Teachers college 
bulletin. 23d ser., no. 3.) 69 p. N. ¥., New 
college, Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1932. 32-7115 


* It Covers All + 


Lite Insurance—the 
most adaptable factor in modern 
business and finance—covers prac- 
tically every phase of family protec- 
tion and personal security. 


Now, in a single contract, 
known as the JOHN HAN. 
COCK RETIREMENT 
FUND POLICY, are com- 
bined its two most important 
functions—family protection 
and old-age income. 


The arrangement is attractively 
simple. There should be room for 
it in your family budget. Send for 
our booklet describing this policy, 
entitled, “Your Family—Their Fu- 
ture and Yours,” 


re re Com 


or 
Address Joun Hancock Inquiny Burzau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


U. SD. 
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State Asks Cities Trade Commission |Cooperative Pooling of Mineral Rights 


Not to Cut Size 
Of Fire Forces 


Kansas Marshal Opposes De- 
creases in Personnel In 
Economy Measures 
Adopted by Communities 


Topeka, Kans., July 2. 
The State Fire Marshal, Douglas A. 
Graham, has sent personal appeals to 


mayors, other officials and city councils 
of Kansas municipalities asking that no 
decrease be made in the personnel of 
municipal fire departments in the econ- 
omy masures adopted by the communi- 
es. 
He pointed out the danger of reducing 
@the personnel, equipment or salaries of 
fire departments in the possibility of open- 
ing the avenue of easy approach for in- 
cendiarism, particularly in the case of 
overinsured persons, pressed for funds, 
seeking to realize a cash remuneration 
for their property. 


“Many of our citizens who are de- 
manding reductions in governmental ex- 
penditures do#not understand that loss 
of a large industry or many. homes 
through fire might cost the city infinitely 
more than any small saving accomplished 








Hearings for Week 





Calendar Announced of Cases 
In. Which Federal Board 
Has Issued Complafnts 


The Federal Trade Commission’s calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 
July 4, is as follows: 


Testimony will be taken in cases in which 
the Commission has issued complaints, as 
follows: 


Diamond Fur Industries, Inglewood, Calif., 
July 5, Los Angeles; alleged misrepresenta- 
tion in sale of fur-bearing rabbits; Ellis De- 
Bruler, trial examiner; Eugene W. Burr, Com- 
mission’s attorney. Docket 2020, 


American College, and others, Chicago, 
July 8, Chicago; alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of a course of instruction; John W. Ad- 
dison, trial examiner; Robert H. Winn, Com- 
mission's attorney. Docket 2034. 

Radium Ore Revigator Co., San Francisco, 
and Americah Radium Products Co., Los 
Angeles, July 8, Los Angeles; alleged mis- 
representation in sale of earthenware water 
jars; Ellis DeBruler, trial examiner; Eugene 
W. Burr, Commission’s attorney. Docket 
1752 and 1753.—(Federal Trade Commission.) 








through the reduction of the strength of 
the fire department,” the State Fire 
Marshal said in his letter to the officials. 


Portuguese Wheat Imports 


Portugal has prohibited the importation of | 


wheat and wheat flour,~except under special 
permits granted only to supply 
needs after the returns from each harvest 
are known.—(Department of Commerce.) 


domestic | 








On Farms Urged in Report to Senate 





s 


{Continued from Page 1.1] 


and the obtaining of maximum returns 
from their mineral resources.” 

Private organization and management 
under Federal supervision, the methods, 
plans, and contract forms to be formu- 
lated or approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Federal Fund Proposed 

“It has been suggested,” the Department 
said, “that the Federal Government might 
set up a revolving fund for the purpose of 
making loans to the pools or to the or- 
ganization and management  corpora- 
tions. This might in some respects sim- 
plify the problem of supervision since 
various conditions deemed essential to an 
equitable pooling plan could be made a 
condition of the loan contract.” 

The Department’s summary of its report 
follows in full text: 

There is no certain way to locate oil 
and gas in advance of the drill. Authori- 











Hearings Set in Texas 
On Oil Proration Rules 


Austin, Tex., July 2. 
Hearings have been called by the Texas 
Railroad Commission for July 11 at Austin, | 
on proration and conservation rules for | 
the Van oil field of Van Zandt County, 
the Yates pool of Pecos County, the South 
Texas and Gulf Coast fields. 
Yates pool now has an allowable of 





65,000 barrel per day, and Van, 50,000|or lease his mineral rights, and the risk| tribution activities with pool finances. 
of getting nothing at all if he does not) Viewing the pooling of mineral rights as a 


barrels. 








~ Do you 














































O. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY 
STRIKE—60 modern min- , 
utes with the world’s finest 
dance orchestras, and famous 
Lucky Strike features, every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday evening over N.B.C. 
networks, 

















ties appear to agree, however, that there 
are about 1,000,000,000 acres of possible 
and probable oil-producing lands in the 
United States. It is also generally agreed 
that, with the exception of the potential 
producing area held by Federal and State 
governments, farmers own the largest part 
of this area. 


It is a well-established fact that most 
of the farmer landowners, who once owned 
the mineral rights in the major producing 
fields, sold or leased their rights for mere 
pittances compared with what the rights 
proved to be worth. The farmer is not 
in position to keep informed as to the de- 
velopment of the oil industry. 


The highly speculative nature of the en- 


terprise, the high cost of drilling for oil| 
{or gas, and other characteristics of the 
| production and marketing of petroleum, 


all tend to prevent unorganized owners 
of mineral rights from marketing their 
rights most effectively. The mineral rights 
are usually leased or sold before any drill- 
ing operations are started in the com- 
munity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that farmers have frequently been induced 
to part with their mineral rights on very 
unfavorable terms. 


Osage Indian Pool Cited 


Without an effective organization “for 
management of his mineral rights, 
farmer is often forced to choose between 


the risk of parting with a potential for-| 


tune for a mere pittance if he does sell 


a) 








|number of shares or headrights any one | 


sell or lease them. Many schemes have 
been developed to take advantage of the 
farmers who own potential petroleum-pro- 
ducing land. 


The Osage Indian rights pool is the out- 
standing example of successful pooling of 
potential mineral resources. As a result 
of effectively pooling the potential mineral 
interests on their reservation in 1896, each 
of the 2,229 members of the tribe (or the 
heirs of each member taken as a group) 
shared equally in the total of $241,546,- 
289.82 received from all oil and gas sources 
up to June 30, 1931. 


It is a significant fact that more than 
half of the total income received was de- 
rived from the sale of leases and bonuses, 
and not from royalties. From the experi- 
ence of other landowners, it seems safe to 
assume that without collective bargaining 
power in the marketing of their mineral 
rights, the income the Osage Indians 
would have received from rentals and 
bonuses would have been comparatively 
small. 

Restrictions Suggested 

Although the situation of the Indians 
as wards of the Government differs ma- 
terially from the situation of farmers who 
own potential mineral acreage, many of 
the most important features of the Osage 
pool can be adapted to farmers’ coopera- 
tive pools. To avoid individual or selfish 
group control, farmers’ pools should fol- 
low the traditional principles of one man, 
one vote, or place a definite limit on the} 


member may own. 

Other ‘protective features needed are re- 
strictions on the management activities. 
Officers of a pool should be forbidden to 
convey title to any part of pooled mineral | 
rights or to engage in production or dis- 








ies ‘make no bones” 


















INSURANCE 


long-time potential investment rather than 
as a get-rich-quick scheme, it would seem 
that the period covered by the pooling con- 
tract should be for as long a period as is 
practicable and legally possible. 


General practices with respect to leasing 
or purchasing mineral rights that have 
been determined as practicable by major 
petroleum-producing companies should be 
made the basis for accepting acreage by 
the pools. A farmer should not pool more 
than an undivided half or some other frac- 
tional interest in the mineral rights he 
owns. In exchange for a deed to the 
mineral rights accepted by the pool, the 
pool member should be given a certificate 
or headright representing a proportionate 
fractional interest in income derived from 
the entire spread of acreage in the pool. 


Protection for Headrights 


Headrights should not be negotiable. If 
the pool loses title to mineral rights after 
headrights have been issued, the cor- 
responding headrights should be canceled. 
This is essential in any pooling plan, to 
prevent the soundness of the pool from 
being undermined through loss of mineral 
rights without correspondingly reducing 
the number of headrights. 

The temptation is unsually great under 
existing conditions in agriculture to sell 
mineral rights at any price offered. It 


|appears highly desirable, therefore, that 
| early action of some so*t be taken to bring 


at least some of the more important prob- 
lems here considered to the attention of 
farmers and to warn them against dispos- 


ing of what may prove to be valuable} 
mineral rights for inadequate considera- | 
tions before available means for protect-| 


ing their interest have been. adopted or 
such additional safeguards developed as 
may be necessary to conserve those in- 
terests. ; 


SUPERVISION 








Fatal Accidents 
From Autos Less 


In New Jersey 


Records of Five Months of 
Year Show 12 Fewer Per- 


sons Killed Than in Same 
| Period Last Year 








Trenton, N. J., July 2. 


The record of fatal accidents in the 
State of New Jersey, according to the 
State Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
Harold G. Hoffman, as of May 31, shows 
that in the first five months of 1932 there 
was @ decrease of 12 motor deaths in the 
State as compared with the same period of 
1931. 


Four hundred and forty-two people lost 
their lives in the first five months of 1931, 
as against 430 for the comparable period 
of 1932, he said. 


Fatal accident figures compiled by the 
State Department of Health show that 
there were 88 motor fatalities in May, 
1932, as against 103, in May, 1931. 


Forty-four pedestrians were killed last 
month and 44 driviers and occupants of 
cars lost their lives. There was a. decrease 
in May of fatal accidents in every class, 
with the exception of collision “auto, ani 
train, or engine.” 
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about this vital question 


EP that under your hat,” said the 
cigarette trade when first we raised 
the question—“Do you inhale?” 


But silence is golden only when it’s 
unwise to speak. Let others explain their 
striking avoidance of this subject. Lucky 
Strike makes its position crystal clear... 
for certainly, inhaling is most important 
to every smoker. 


For everybody inhales—whether they 
realize it or not...every smoker breathes 


/ 


~ 


in some part of the smoke he or she draws 
out of a cigarette. 


Do you inhale? Lucky Strike “makes no 
bones” about this vital question because 
certain impurities concealed in even the 
finest, mildest tobacco are removed by 
Luckies’ famous purifying process. Luckies 
created that process. Only Luckies have it! 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection against irritation - against cough 









having ad valorem rates of duty or 


Tariff Commission 


Issues Report on 


_} Its Investigations 





Information Submitted to 

~ Congress 

- Value and Conversion of 
Rates on Imports 





The Tariff Commission issued July 2 
a report entitled “Domestic Value-Conver- 
“sion of Rates.” This is a report to the 
Congress on the results of the special in- 


vestigation required by section 340 of the) 


Tariff Act of 1930. 


Section 340 of the present tariff act) 


requires the Commission to ascertain ‘the | 
ad valorem duties or duties regulated by| 
-value which, if based upon the revenue) 
as the 1930 rates would have given if| 


“levied: upon the present (largely foreign) | 


basis of valuation of the imports during | 
the fiscal years 1928-1929. 
The ‘information contained in the re-| 
port is for the use of the Congress in 
“connection with possible future legislation, 
and in no way affects the present customs 
, procedure. 
Subject Matter Covered | 
The report is divided into two parts. | 
The first part is a general discussion | 
of the subject matter of the report, includ- | 
ing the methods and purposes of the| 
Commission’s field work, the form of the} 
published information, illustrated by a 
number of sample tables, and a presenta- | 
-tion of some special valuation problems. | 
At the end of the first part is a brief 
summary of the methods of valuation in 
other countries. 
The second part of the report presents 
the valuation data in the order of sched- 
ules and of paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
value | 
brackets. Each particular paragraph is| 
quoted, and brief import statistics are) 
next shown. After this a short textual dis-| 
cussion of the commodities covered by a) 
particular rate is presented, and this in} 
turn is followed by the valuation statis-| 
tics, showing foreign and domestic prices, | 
calculated duties, and the converted rates, 
namely, the rates upon the basis of domes- 
tic value which are arithmetically equiva- 
lent to the ad valorem rates in the present 
Tariff Act upon the present basis of valua- | 
tion, which is largely that of foreign price. | 


Values Compared 


The study, therefore, reflects, so far as 
information is available, the value of im- 
ported merchandise in the foreign market 
compared with the domestic value of the 
same article in the principal markets of 
the United States, and shows that the ad! 
valorem rates of duty which, based upon 
dcmestic value during the valuation period 
from July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1929, would 
have returned an equivalent amount of 
revenue that the 1930 rates would have 
yielded, levied on the foreign value of the 
merchandise. 


The work of the Commission in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section ex- 
tended over a period of 16 months, the 
greater part of which time was devoted to 
field work in New York and other princi- 
pal ports of entry in the United States. 

Sources of Information 


During the progress of the investigation 
data were obtained from basic records in 
the offices of approximately 1,900 import- 
ers of various types, such as the general 
wholesale importer, importing jobber, chain 
stores, department stores, and mail order 
houses. 


The work of testing, selecting, organizing 
and summarizing the material obtained 
from the records of the numerous import- 
rs occupied a staff of nearly 150 persons 
for many months. Nearly a thousand rates 
of duty, based wholly or partly on the 
value of the article, were studied in de- 
tail and converted in detail from the ex- 
isting foreign basis to rates based upon 
the domestic value—(United States Tariff 
Commission.) 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 2 made public decisions in rate 
and finance cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Livestock: No. 22416 and Related Cases.— 
Virginia Livestock Growers & Shippers v. 
Norfolk & Western Railway. Order in — 
I. C. C. — modified so as to permit group- 
ing of points of origin in Virginia and West 
Virginia for application therefrom of the 
rates on livestock prescribed in the prior 
report. 

Limestone: Fourth Section Application No. 
14620.—Agricultural Limestone from Wau- 
kesha, Wis. Applicants authorized. subject 
to conditions named in the report, to es- 
tablish and maintain rates on ground, pul- 
verized, or agricultural limestone, in car- 
loads, from Waukesha, Wis., to destina- 
tions in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan 
and Michigan City, Ind., without observing 
the long-and-short-haul provision of sec- 
tion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

F. No. 9381.—Litchfield & Madison 
Railway Company Construction 1. Cer- 
tificate issued authorizing the Litchfield & 
Madison Railway Company to construct an 
en of its railroad in Madison County, 

2. Request for permission to retain ex- 
cess earnings denied 

F. D. No. 9089.—Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Company Abandon- 
ment. Certificate issued authorizing the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Company to abandon a portion of its 
ape of railroad in Hennepin County, Minn. 


No. 9352.—Eureka-Nevada Railway 
Company Reconstruction Loan.—Upon appli- 
cation of the Eureka-Nevada Railway Com- 
pany for a loan of $10,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, a loan of | 
$6,000 for specified purposes approved. Terms 


prescribed 


on - Domestic | 


Economic Foundation Advised |Facilities Abroad |?°Y° 
For Autonomy of Philippines | fo, Bunkering of | 


Be Aided in 


mission, 


|}strong and determined measures 


promoted our health efficiency. 


East. 





education. 


primary schools. Agricultural and voca- 
jtional training should also be given 
greater emphasis. Health education and 
| the development of the bodies as well as 
;the minds of the children should not be 
neglected. 


Desire of Workers 
For ‘White-collar’ Jobs 


The increasing Numbers of those who 
only wish to secure “white collar jobs” is 
a problem in all countries and this is par- 
ticularly true in a country like the Phil- 
ippines where the demand for such work- 


ers is small and the need for trained agri- | 
|culturists so great. 


The schools should 
particularly emphasize the dignity and im- 
portance of manual labor as opposed io 
the universal desire to become “illus- 
trados.” 


As agriculture is the basic industry of 
the Islands, additional funds should be 
allotted to its development when avail- 
able. The Secretary of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, Rafael Alunan, made 
@ very valuable report as a result of the 
goodwill trip to neighboring countries. He 


|found that we were far behind some of | 
|Our neighbors particularly in scientific re- 
| search, 


with a resultant lesser produc- 
tion per -hectare and higher costs. Un- 
less our production costs are largely de- 
creased, we can not compete in open mar- 
kets with our more efficient rivals. 


When funds become available, we 
should greatly develop our scientific re- 
search work, and should particularly ex- 
pand the dissemination of agricultural in- 
formation through demonstration farms 
and local plants which reach directly the 
small farmer. Diversification of commod- 
ities produced; development of tropical 
crops needed by the world, together with 
the limitation of crops of which there is 
already world overproduction; the encour- 
agement of so-called “cottage industries” 
for part-time labor; development of our 
niineral resources; raising locally certain 
commodities such as foodstuffs; these and 
many other things were constantly urged. 

The prohibition of cattle importation 
greatly stimulated the livestock industry. 
Agriculture has made great progress but 
with additional funds and intelligent di- 
rection much more could be accomplished. 


Training Advised 
For Backward Peoples 


The training and development of the so- 
called “backward peoples” should be con- 
tinued and expanded. The realization of 
the importance of schools, and of the 
value of public order and improvements 
of all kinds, such as roads, buildings, etc., 
is rapidly spreading among the “non- 
Christian tribes” and should be encour- 
aged. The reservation idea advocated by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Honorio 


, Ventura, as urged by the late Governor 


Early and recently adopted in Mindanao 
offers a medium for specialized treatment 
and training. which has splendid possibili- 
ties and should be expanded. 


Constant and sympathetic supervision of 
these people will be necessary for a long 
period of time to prevent their exploita- 
tion by unscrupulous individuals. A start 
has been made in education and in self- 
government by - giving minor govern- 
ment positions to qualified “non-Chris- 
tians” and this policy should be am- 
plified. These peopie must progress with 
the rest of the Islands, if discontent and 
political disturbances are to be avoided 
in the future. They should be given every 
assistance by their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. 


Following the elections in June the new 
Legislature met for its opening session 
on July 16. In my message delivered on 
that occasion I particularly stressed the 
need for economic development to pro- 
vide sources of new revenue, pointing out 
that the expenditures were constantly in- 
creasing yet new sources of taxation were 
not becoming available. The need of fur- 
ther diversification of crops, legislation to 
increase crop yields, to encourage cattle 
raising and mining was particularly 
stressed. 


Legislative Measures 
Given Final Approval 


As this was the opening of a new Legis- 
lature, the problems of reorganization took 
up some time at the beginning. However, 
this did not prevent the Legislature from 
establishing a new record at the end of 
the session which was a matter of great 
satisfaction to all concerned. 4 

The following measures were among 
the most important of those approved: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce and 
Communications was authorized to com- 





Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and other States 


State of Minnesota 


Highway 41/,% Bonds 
1, 1938-46 
Prices to Yield 4.15% 


Due June 


A comprehensive list of high grade Municipal and 


State issues is containec 


1 in our July Bond Cir- 


cular, copy of which will be supplied on request. 


Ask for “Bonds 


for Investment” 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
American Security Building, Washington, D. C. 





In education, more emphasis should be | 
given to primary rather than to advanced 
From my observation of the 
condition of the mass of the Filipino peo- 
ple, I am convinced that their educa- 
tional needs will best be served by a more 
| Widespread elementary education in the 
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Retiring Governor General Says Islands Must 


Development 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


| the appointment of a Tuberculosis Com- 
Emphasis should be laid upon 
preventative measures, which are particu- 
larly difficult to initiate, involving as they 
do changes in the fundamental social 
habits and customs of the people. Prompt, 
are 
|needed to curb the spread of this dread 
disease. The development of hospitals, 
and the training of public health officers 
Our 
Quarantine Service is the best in the Far 


mence negotiations for coordinating the 
system of electrical communications 
throughout the Islands, and report a plan 
to next session. 

2. Three measures recommended by the 
Rural Credit Commission appointed pur- 


| ture, second session, to promote credit 
facilities for small farmers. 

3. Clarifying the tariff law to protect 
American manufacturers selling to Philip-| 
pine government. 

4. A Resolution creating National Eco-| 
/nomic Planning Board. 

5. An Act regulating airplane trans- 
portation. 

6. Permitting the investment of fi- 
nancial protective bonds in bonds Manila 
Railroad Company. 
| 7 An Amendment to cooperative mar- 
| keting law. , 
| 8. An appropriation for a special com- 
mittee for the consideration taxation and 
| tariff laws was revived. 

9. An Act providing for the establish- 
|ment of National Parks. 

10. An Act regulating radio communica- 
tions, 

11. An Act reorganizing the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, 

12. An Act permitting the Manila Har- 
| bor Board to improve passenger accom- 
|modations at Pier 7. 
| 13. An Act creating an Economic Gar- 
; den at Los Banos. 

There was .a pleasing absence of legis- | 
lation tending to discriminate against | 
| foreigners or to unduly hamper legitimate | 
business enterprise. 


Enrollment at Schools 
Is Highest of Record 


Complete statistics for education for| 
| 1931 can not be given at this time, as the 
school year extends into 1932. The enroll- 
ment for the school year 1930-1931 was 
the highest on record, over 1,200,000 pupils 
having entered sehool of whom all but 
80,000 were in the primary and interme- 
| diate grades. At the opening of schools 
in June, however, the economic situation 
| brought about a slight decrease in enroll- 


ment. 


| The total expenditures of the three gov- 
|ernment entities, insular, provincial, and 
municipal, for the year 1930 amounted to 
the enormous sum of P31,079,255, an in- 
crease over the previous year, which was, | 
generally speaking, a far more prosperous 
year, of approximately a half million pesos. 
The burden of this increase was more than 
borne by the insular gavernment as the 
provincial governments decreased their 
expenditures. Total insular expenditures 
for schools, exclusive of the large amount 
spent in the University of the Philippines, 
amounted in 1930 to P20,650,000, an in-| 
crease of over 4 per cent. This sum com- 
prised over 20 per cent of the total in- 
sular expenditures of all kinds and about 
25 per cent of the ordinary running ex- 
penses of the central government. 





suant the resolution of the eighth Legisla- |/ 





Department of Commerce 
Directory Lists Stations 
Covering 386 Ports in 69 


Countries 





A directory of bunkering stations cover- 
ings 386 foreign ports in 69 countries has 
just been issued by the Department of 
Commerce, The directory, which was pre- 


pared jointly by the Commerce. Depart- 
ment and the Shipping Board, presents all 
the pertinent information essential to the 
mariner desirous of bunkering, including 
types and loading speeds of mechanical 
facilities, kinds of fuel available, source of 
supply, method of delivery, etc. 

Bunkering stations, the directory shows, 
are located in every part of the seven seas 
from Bergen, Norway, to Durban, South 
Africa, and from Hong Kong to Hamburg. 

Methods of bunkering vary from the 
most primitive, such as used in Bangkok, 
Siam, where coolies load the ship with 
hand baskets at a speed of 10 tons per 
hour, to Liverpool, where the work is done 
by hydraulic hoists at a speed up to 
700 tons. 

A steady extension of fuel-oil facilities 
for bunkering is revealed in the directory, 
such stations being located in practically 
every major port. By special arrangement 
with oil companies, oil for bunkering is 
now obtainable in even the most remote 
areas. The bunkering of fuel oil is gen- 
erally accomplished by pipe line, either 
from shore plant or barges, the speed in 
loading varying from 60 to 1,200 barrels 
per hour, depending on the intake of the 
ship as well as the size of the pipe line. — 
(Department of Commerce.) 





Reduced Cottonseed Rates 
Are Refused in Texas 


Austin, Tex., July 2. 

An application for authority to reduce 

rates on carload shipments of cotton seed, 

meal and hulls, to oil mills through a 

“cut-back adjustments,” asked by railroads 

in the State, has been denied by the 
Texas Railroad Commission. 


The reduction was sought, the railroads 
said, in an effort to regain shipment of 
cotton seed now being handled by pri- 


| vately-operated trucks. The reductions 
| would have been from 30 to 35 per cent 


of present rates, including absorption of 
a loading charge. It was asked on a basis 
of allowing reductions on outshipments 
from the oil mills, retaining the present 


| tariffs on shipments to the mills. 


The Commission said it did not pass 
specifically on the reasonableness of the 
present rates, and would be willing to 
consider some other form, if proposed, of 
adjustment to meet the competition of 
the trucks. 





General health conditions throughout 
the Islands were improved, as evidenced by 
the estimated death rate of 22.07 per 1,000 
as against 22.78 for the previous year. In| 
tir City of Manila the death rate was| 
calculated at 25:61 per 1,000 as against} 
27.26 for the previous year, and infant| 
mortality fell from 160:24 per 1,000 in 1930 
to 151.58. 


The number of hospitals in actual oper- 
ation was increased from 43 with 3,539) 
beds to 45 with 3,752 beds. Cholera, which | 
after an absence of several years reappeared 
in 1930 with 3,079 deaths, was present to a 
much lesser degree during the year, the 
number of deaths having been only 766. 
During the year 1,386 lepers were declared 
negative and were discharged from further | 
treatment. The public is generaly becom- | 
ing to realize that this disease, treated | 
during its early stages, can be cured. The 
number of dysentery gases reported an in-| 
crease, but deaths from typhoid, measles | 
and beriberi decreased. There were no} 
deaths due to smallpox during the year. 

An intensive campaign of immunization 
against smallpox, cholera, dysentery and 
typhoid fever was carried on during the 
year. | 


Decrease in Ordinary | 
Revenues for Year ‘| 


The ordinary revenues of the general 
funds of the Insular Government amounted 
to to P65,763,173.32, a decrease of over} 
P10,000,000 from the previous year, while| 
the ordinary expenditures amounted to 
P6,415,955.45, a decrease of about P3,500,- 
000. There was a sufficient cash surplus 
from previous years, however, to provide 
for this deficit and leave an unappropri- | 
ated cash surplus of over P5,000,000. | 

This decrease in revenue was brought 
about by the general decline in business 
conditions. Income tax collections de- 
creased by 10 per cent, custéms duties 
by 9 per cent, and the receipts from the 
sales tax which is one of the most im- 
portant sources of government revenue by 
23 per cent. 

The bonded indebtedness of the Philip- 
pine Government at the end of the year 
amounted to P173,087,000, practically the 
same as for the previous year. Of this 
amount P149,450,000 represents obligations 
of the Insular Government and the bal- 
ance obligations of provincial and munici- 
pal governments. Sinking funds amount- 
ing to over P57,000,000 have been set aside | 
|to take care of these bonds at maturity. | 


‘Loans to 


| previous year. 


|the percentage of the total merchandise 


| there. 


The debt limit of the Islands for all form: 


|of bonds authorized by the Organic Act is 


P226,000,000. 

The value of the foreign trade of the 
Islands decreased to 406,000,000 as 
against P512,000,000 for 1930. This repre- 
sents the lowest level of trade since 1922. 


| Exports as in the past exceeded imports 
| but not by as large a margin as in previous 


years the favorable balance of trade for 
this year being only about 9,000,000 pesos 
as against about 20,000,000 for the 
This reduction was caused 
not by a decrease of the volume of exports 
which was approximately the same but} 
by decreased prices for which the com-| 
modities exported were sold. 


Recession in Trade 


With This Country 


The value of trade with the United 
States was about three-fourths of the 
total although there was a decrease of 
75,000,000 pesos in this trade. The balance 
of the trade in favor of the Islands in the 
trade with the United States was 42,000,- 
000 pesos. Thus there was an unfavor- 
able balance of trade with countries other 
than the United States of- P33,000,000. 
The greater part of this unfavorable bal- 
ance is accounted for by trade with neigh- 
boring. Oriental countries notably Japan 
with an unfavorable balance of almost 
P15,000,000 and China with P9,000,000. 


In the carrying trade of the Islands 
American vessels continued to lead, but 


carried on American vesseels decreased 
from 44 to 39, while British vessels in- 
creased their percentage of the total from 
24 to'26 and Japanese vessels from 12 to 15. 


A total of 4,768 Filipinos of all classes 
left the Philippine Islands for Hawaii dur- 
ing the year, while 4,162 returned from 
During the last five years a total 
of 40,348 Filipinos have gone to Hawaii 
and 19,970 have returned from there to 
the Philippine Islands. 


A total of 8,144 Filipinos left for the 
United States and insular possessions dur- 
ing the year and 6,864, returned to the 
Islands. Thus the net increase of de- 
partures over arrivals was 1,280 of whom 
606 went to Hawaii leaving a net increase 
of 674 who went to continental United 
States. This is by far the smallest num- 
ber in recent years and indicates that the 
question of Filipino immigration to Amer- 


+ 
Austria.—The Austrian National Bank tem- 


porarily suspended all allocations of foreign 
exchange for both public and a foreign 
debts, effective June 23, pending a decision 

arding the proposed international loan of 
100,000,000 schillings. This is generally con- 
sidered the first step toward a transfer mora- 
torium, unless the loan is granted. 

The statement of the Austrian National 
Bank ‘on June 15 showed a sale of 15,000,000 
sehillings in gold. Austrian imports from the 
Uxited States increased to 5,280,000 schillings 
conipared with 4,900,000 schillings in April, 
with tires, copper and wheat showing the 
largest increases over the preceding month. 
(Schilling equals about 14 cents.) 


+ + 
Dans. Shceatioaiin ecm Chistein at a low level. 
The beneficial effect of the steadily strength- 
ening milreis on import buying feil short of 
anticipations. The government is maintain- 
ing uninterrupted control of exchange, and 
the destruction of surplus stocks of coffee 
continues, total burnings through June 11 
having amounted to 7,422,000 bags. With the 
termination of coffee shipments in connection 
with the Grain Stabilization Corporation deal 
and of special consignments to a New York 
firm, the export volume has declined. 
Brazilian suppliers are hopeful of a firmer 





lopments in Austria, Brazil and China 
Reviewed in Weekly Business Survey 


ATEST developments in commerce and industry abroad are analyzed in the 
weekly survey of world trade just issued by the Department of Commerce on 
the basis of reports by radio and cable from its representatives stationed in principal 


Ships Are Shown commercial centers. The survey follows in full text: 


demand in “the near future. The continued 
improvement in milreis exchange has not 
brought out any substantial volume of import 
orders, but rather is tending toward a gradual 
diminution of domestic sales recently enjoyed 
by local industries. The textile industry has 
run into a sharp drop in demand and produc- 
tion is being cut rapidly. The outlook is dis- 
couraging and numerous Sao Paulo mills are 
considering price cuts. i 

The leather industries continue in difficul- 
ties, stocks of national tanned leather are 
high and demand weak, and imports of genu- 
ine and artificial leather are almost at a 
standstill. There is also a possibility that 
trouble will spread to the paper industry. 
Production increased somewhat during June 
and finished stocks are moving well at re- 
munerative prices, but business is becoming 
more competitive. Metallurgical plants are 
also much less active. Automobile sales dur- 
ing the past month were discouraging. In 
fact, sales of all imported products, with the 
exception of radios, are difficult. , 


+ + + 
China.—Owing to lack of progress in de- 
veloping the necessary organization and pro- 
cedure for the proposed order requiring con- 
sular invoices for imports, as reported last 
week, it is believed the order will not be- 
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come effective for some months. The oe 
hai stock market reports that prices are hold- 
ing up under, the influence of an increase of 
buyers. There is no scarcity of money. Sound 
debentures are being shaped up at increas- 
ing price. ‘ 
Little change is noted in Manchuria’s trad- 
ing conditions. It is reported that a central 
bank with head offices in Changchun and 
170 branches throughout Manchuria will be 
opened on July 1. The silver standard will 
be used by the bank, with a capital of 30,- 
000,000 local silver dollars, special reserve of 
80,000,000, and a note issue of 240,000,000 silver 
dollars. (Par value of silver dollar averages 
about $0.22.) It is planned to redeem notes 
of the various Manchurian currencies at fixed 
rates within three years, thereby establishing 
one currency throughout. Manchuria. 
Chile—The economic and financial 
tion of Chile during June was ser 
fected by political 
ramifications, 


posi- 
jusly af- 
disturbances and. their 
The wholesale and retail turn- 
over in the larger cities reached new low 
levels. Early in June the Government an- 
nounced a three day bank holiday which was 
followed by a decree limiting the sums of for- 
eign currency which could be withdrawn. 


It subsequently decreed that foreign cur- 
rency deposits were the property’ of the Gov- 
ernment and such deposits were taken over 
with compensation being given by equivalents 
in Chilean paper pesos. Other decrees de- 
clared a moratorium on debts of smaller com- 
mercial establishments and changed the or- 
ganic law of the Central Bank so as to per- 
mit the Government to exercise a greater in- 
fluence on the policies of the bank. Unem- 
ployment continues to be a matter of con- 
siderable concern and the Government is 
wae ways to create funds for the unem- 
ployed. 


(To be continued in the issue of July 6.) 











ica is by no méans as serious as it has 
been pictured. 


Railroads From Credit Agency 


| Found to Exceed 29 Million Dollars 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


carrier might not lawfully give to an-, 
| other carrier the revenue so obtained. | 

Representations were made to the Com- 
mission that, if granted an increase in| 
vates for that purpose, the railroads could 
and would arrange for the proceeds from | 
such increase to be loaned to needy carriers 
|to meet their fixed interest obligations | 
and to avoid default, upon the terms and | 
conditions outlined in the Marshalling 
and Distributing Plan, 1931. 

The revenues from the increase were 
thus impressed with a trust, the adminis- 


ASS 


Cash 
Petty cash fund 
Special deposit, 


reserved for taxes, 


Interest TOCOIVADIS ...0ccecrcrsccccesiesesvviee 
Deferred assets, loans authorized—contra 
Expense of administration, Dec. 14, 1931-June 


Total 


LIABIL 


}  umder Ex partie 103 ......+..++.. 
loans authorized 








| Investment in affiliated companies, loans made .... 





iseellaneous accounts receivable, due from contributing carriers 
Miseella 


tration of which was imposed upon The 
Rialroad Credit Corporation. Each car- 
rier is entitled to its equitable share of 
the fund in any partial distribution and 
final liquidation, but this share may be 
realized only after the purposes of the 
Plan have been fully carried out. 

The quick and substantially unanimous 
assent to the Plan, the subsequent ad- 
herence to its spirit, and the fulfillment 
of its purpose in spite of: decreased reve- 
nues and increased requirements, are a 
tribute to the willingness of the railroads 


——— - - —.+to do their part in the present emergency. 
Net change during June, 1932, A; balance June 30, 1932, B: 


ETS 


A B 
-»+ $8,717,116.00 $15,938, 690.00 








. *3,772,932.13 2,691,738.36 
; Veet adaeate de 25.00 
549,930.33 2,076 ,284.25 

17,352.33 20,406.50 

condone dnetee eons ohe 24,935.40 48,417.42 
podevecce pent itanne *1,071,769.68 13,650,873.82 
30, 1932, inclusive 12,568.65 67,077.66 
scealeseegese $4,477 200.90 $34,493,513.21 





AITIES 


| Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies, reported rate increases 


$5,516,655.59 $20,783,249.00 





| Deferred liabilities, SORE once ec nsideatentaas *1,071,769.68 13,650,873.82 
Income from funded securities, interest accrued on loans 

DO, 0 a's Winn Kvn bd LDV DATOS Fae oe A Eae ace chhe kod ati aneR ees 20,162.04 43,773.49 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts, interest on bank 

SE PONG os ius Cid eda ROT eas 0 a0 sts’ en bis cedvab es 12,152.95 14,416.90 
Capital stock .....+++. Poeceeccsceccecereseesceccees seece toe eee co 1,200.00 

Totel ..... erececceceeseesseeccceesoccooozce errseecccccssccesces $4,477,200,90 $34,493,513,21 
*Decrease, 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 


“Cash and Due from Banks , 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1932 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Securities 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans: Demand 


Time 


Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Interest Accrued but Not Collected 
Bank Building 


Capital 
Surplus 2 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


7 e e ° . 


$171,620,869.04 
264,453,244.28 


~ . a . 
- > 
. 

o 
« 


. os + *. 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits , 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Reserve for Dividend Payable July 1 


Reserve for Taxes and Interest 
Deposits: Demand , 
Time 


Letters of Credit , 


Acceptances , 


Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold , 
Discount Collected but Not Earned 


William W. Atterbury . 2. . . 


Sewell L. Avery 


Alexander F. Banks 
Chauncey B. Borland . 4 


Eugene J. Buffington ex's 
Clifford D. Caldwell . 


Robert F. Carr 


> $399,301,129.20 
° 199,707,491.84 


7 ° * ° e e 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


William J. Chalmers 


Alfred Cowles 
D. A. Crawford 


Henry P. Crowell 
Edward A. Cudahy eta a 
Herbert G. P. Deans ‘ 
Lawrence A. Downs ‘ 


Louis Eckstein 


George B. Everitt 


J. Fletcher Farrell 
Marshall Field . 
Stanley Field 


George F. Getz 
Charles F. Glore 


- e e . e + . 


. . . 
. * 
. . . 


Milton S, Florsheim ‘ 


$144,383,598.21 
83,691,446.23 
. 73,844,185.91 


436,074,113.32 
- 4,200,000.00 
19,578,988.79 
« 23,618,597.48 
5,937,798.14 
» 2,276,475.16 
15,000,000.00 


$808,605,203.24 


$ 75,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 
1,250,330.77 
5,500,000.00 
2,250,000.00 
9,555,231.44 


599,008,621.04 
20,195,155.29 
24,426,553.20 
5,937,798.14 
481,513.36 


$808,605,203.24 


President, The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
+ President, United States Gypsum Company 


Managing Borland Properties 
. President, Illinois Steel Co. 
. President, Interlake Iron Corporation 
. President, Dearborn Chemical Co. 


. President, Rialto Trust 


- _ President, The Pullman Company 
. Chairman, Quaker Oats Company 


. President, The 


Frederick T. Haskell 


William F. Hayes. . .: 


Hale Holden 


D. F. Kelly 
James R. Leavell 


D. R. McLennan 
William H. Mitchell . . a 
Walter P. Murphy . . 
Charles W. Nash . 
George M. Reynolds . . « « + + + 
Fred W, Sargent 


. Chairman, Cudahy Packing Co. 


Vice-President 


President, Illinois Central Railroad Company 


Ravinia Company 


Vice-President and Treasurer, Consolidated Oil Corporation 
Field, Glore & Co. 
. Chairman, Executive Committee 
. Chairman, The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chairman, Globe Coal Company 
Field, Glore & Co. 


Vice-President, Menominee River Lumber Co. 


. Chairman, Executive Committee, Southern Pacific Company 
Albert M. Johnson Chairman, National Life Insurance Company of the U.S. A. 


. . + . . . * . . 


President, Ma 


. ° . e . : 


° 7 » . 


President, Chicago and North Western 


President, The Fair 


. President 


rsh & McLennan, Inc, 
eS a Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Chairman, Standard Railway Equipment Company 
. Chairman, The Nash Motors Company 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


Railway Company 


H. A. Scandrett President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. 


Charles H. Schweppe . . - + + « 
Albert A. Sprague , 


James W. Stevens 


Robert W. Stewart 


W. B. Storey 


Herman Waldeck 
Fred E. Weyerhaeuser 


. « 


. e . ~ . 7 7 ° + . 


ae 
Sprague, Warner & Company 
Chairman, Illinois Life Insurance Co. 


Higginson & Co. 


. President, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Executive Vice-President 
Lumber, St. Paul, Minn. 


eS 


The capital stock of the Continental Illinois Company, held in trust for the stockholders of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, is not included in the above figures 
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, was apparent. 


FEDERAL BANKING 








Level of Activity 
Low in Industries 


Of Cleveland Area 


Decline Not Marked With 
Greatest Weakness Shown 
In Iron and Steel, Says 
Reserve Banks 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 4.—No marked de- 


cline in general trade and industrial ac- 
tivity in the fourth Federal reserve dis- 


trict was noted in May, according to the; 


monthly business review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, just released 
for publication. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Trade and industrial. activity in the 
fourth district in May continued irregu- 
lar though no marked decline in general 


Weakness in Iron and Steel 

Weakness was most pronounced in the 
iron and steel industry, operations in the 
entire country receding from 25 per cent 
of capacity in the third week of May to 
about 16 per cent in the third week of 
June. r 
ing-off in steel activity in this period. 

Local mills, particularly at Cleveland, 
were operating at’ higher-than-average 
levels in mid-June supplying material for 
the automobile industry which experi- 
enced a considerably-greater-than-sea- 
sonal increase in May and continued to 
show improvement in the first three weeks 


of June. The upturn, however, was almost ; 


entirely due to production of one small 
car. 

May production was still more than 40 
per cent below the same month of 1931. 
Registrations of new passenger cars in- 
creased about 11 per cent from April to 
May in the principal counties of the dis- 
trict, but they were still 46 per cent below 
the same month last year. 

Effects of New Tax 


Tire production and shipments increased 
sharply prior to the date the new tax 
became effective, but this was simply due 
to unusual circumstances and not to any 
marked increase in demand. 

Value of building contracts awarded in 
May was 28 per cent. higher than in April, 
@ greater than-seasonal increase, but was 
more than 60 per cent below May, 1931. 
The upturn was largely caused by an in- 
crease in contracts for highways and 
waterfront developments. 

Shoe production increased from April 
to May, but was 9.5 per cent below May, 
1931. 
was slightly under last year. Manufactur- 
ers reported an improvement in demand 
for women’s medium and low-priced foot- 
wear and also a better collection situation. 


Slump in Life Insurance 


Life insurance sales slumped in May 
and were 26 per cent lower in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania than in May last year. For 
the year to date the amount of new life 
insurance sold was down 15 per cent from 
@ year ago. 

After allowing for usual seasonal 
changes and the decline in prices, retail 
trade, as reflected in department store 
sales, ‘was little changed from April to 
May, but the total dollar volume was 26 
per cent smaller than in May last year. 
Wholesale trade fell off in May and was 
about 25 per cent lower than a year ago. 

The volume of lake traffic so far this 
season has been quite small, shipments of 
bituminous coal being 27 per cent below 
the same period last year and those of 
iron ore only six per cent of the tonnage 
shipped in 1931. 

Agricultural Situation 

Agricultural conditions in mid-June 
were less favorable than a month earlier, 
though relatively better than the average 
for the entire country. 

Indicated Winter wheat production, 
based on the June 1 condition, is nearly 
15 per cent above the average harvest of 
the preceding five years, whereas the en- 


tire country’s crop is indicated to be 25) 


per cent below the five-year average. In- 
dications point to a large burley tobacco 
acreage despite the fact that earlier esti- 
mates predicted a reduction. 





Power Production 


Declines for May 


Average Daily Output Drops 
About 5 Per Cent 


The average daily production of elec-} 


tricity for public use in May was 213,800,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, about 5 per cent less 
than the daily production in April; the 
normal change from April to May based 


on 12 years of records is a decrease of 1.5} 


per cent. ; 

The daily production of electricity by 
the use of water power in May was less 
than in April and less than in May, 1931. 

Total monthly production of electricity in 
kilowatt-hours by public-utility power plants 
in 1931 and 1932. Percentage change from 
previous year, A; percentage produced by 
water power, B: 





931 

January ,000, —8 30 
February ,000 , —6 30 
March .. ,000, —4 34 
April ,000, —5 41 
May ,000, —5 41 
DUNE .0..ccccccccccces 7,529,000,000 —3 38 
MEN sSeccecedesesesad 7,772,000,000 --2 35 
AVUBUSE 0. -cccccececes 7,639,000,000 —3 32 
September ..........- 7,540,090,000 —3 29 
OCTOROP 2. cc cccsccces 7,765,000,000 --5 27 
November .......+++++ 7,406,000,000 A 28 
December .......++++- 7,773,000,00C —-4 35 

91,729,000,000 4 33 

1932 

JANUATY ceceevevecers 7,543,000,000 —s5 41 
February ..-eseeeeeees 7,002 000,000 —6* 42 
March ...cccccccccese 7,302 ,000,000 -—7 42 
April .... cooccovceces 6,782,000,000 —1l1 46 
BABY cccccccccvccevees 6,629,000,000 -—13 45 


*Based on average daily production. 

The quantities given in the tables are 
based on the operation of all power 
plants producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours or 
more per month, engaged in generating 
electricity for public use, including cen- 
tral stations, both commercial and munic- 
ipal, electric railway plants, plants op- 
erated by steam railroads generating elec- 
tricity for traction, Bureau of Reclamation 
plants, public works plants, and that-part 
of the output of manufacturing plants 
which is sold for public use. 

The output of central stations, elec- 
tric railway and public works plants rep- 
resents about 98 per cent of the total of 
all types of plants. The output as pub- 
lished by the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and the Electrical World in- 
cludes the output of central stations only. 
Reports are received from plants rep- 
resenting over 95 per cent of the total 
capacity. The output of those plants 
whic 
there 
consumption as reported in the accom- 
panying tables are on a 100 per cent basis, 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperates in 
the preparation of these reports.—(Geo- 


Normally there is a seasonal fall-| 


In the first five months production | 


{and reports, 


| voked so as to result in the violation of 


| 31-4-18, prohibiting a corporation other 


a» 


do not submit reports is estimated; | 
re, the figures of output and fuel | 


‘in the next following section.” 


Statistics Compiled 
On Business Trend 


Data Covering Previous Years 
Contained in Supplement 
To Commerce Survey. 


The annual supplement of the Survey 
of Current Business, containing monthly 
statistics since 1923 and monthly averages 
for earlier years since 1913, and covering 
practically all the available measurements 
of economic activity, was issued July 1 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The following additional information 
about the supplement was supplied by the 
Department: 

The volume is designed to afford in 
readily available form the back data for 
more than 2,100 statistical series carried 
in the monthly issues of the Survey. The 
material has been carefully revised with 
the idea of making it of maximum bene- 
fit to business men, research workers, and 
all those interested in recent economic 
ee as revealed by current statistical 

ata. 

The chief function of the Survey is to 
bring together in usable form the statis- 
tics, which, if published at all, are scat- 
tered in hundreds of different publications 





Buying of Bank Group 
Held Violative of Law 


Stock. Purchase Prohibited 
By Branch Bank Statute, 
West Virginia Rules 





(Continued from Page 1.1 
the articies of incorporation on file in the 
office of the Secretary of State. 

The purposes enumerated in its articles 
of incorporation are legitimate so long 
as their exercise does not violate any 
law. In other words the purposes are 
legitimate, but if their use should be in- 


the statute, Code 31-4-9, prohibiting 
branch banking, or the statute, Code 


than banking institutions from doing a 
banking business, or by evasion, the stat- 
ute, Code 31-4-16, fixing a double liability 
of stockholders, the exercise thereof would 
become unlawful. We mention only these 
three provisions of the statute as they 
suffice to point out the possibilities to be 
encountered. 

As examples, it would seem that should 
such a corporation obtain a controlling 
interest. in any banking institution and 
continue its banking activities, the former 
in contemplation of the statute would be 
doing a banking business; and that should | 
such controlling interest be obtained in 
more than one banking institution, a 
double liability attaching in each instance, 
or as to each bank, and the property of 
the holding corporation as a stockholder 
being liable therefor, it would result in 
diverting the assets or property of the) 
holding corporation, as stockholder of one 
bank, to meet the double liability of the 
other bank, in case of failure of either. 

Your attention is also directed to the 
third paragraph of section 38, article 8,| 
chapter 31 of the Code, dealing with for- 
bidden practice which reads as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to 
purchase and hold stock in any banking 
institution organized or authorized to 
transact business hereunder for the pur- | 
pose of selling, negotiating or trading par-| 


ticipation’ in the ownership thereof either | 
for the purpose of perfecting control of 
one or more such banking institutions or 
for the purpose of inducing other persons, 
firms or corporations or the general public | 
to become participating owners therein, 
Nothing herein shall prevent the owner- 
ship of stock in any such banking insti- 
tution by any person for investment pur- 
poses. | 

“Any person violating any provision of | 
this section’ shall be punished as provided | 


Might not the word “person” in the 
quoted statute include the word “corpora- | 
tion” as the word “person” is defined in 
paragraph (i), section 10, article 2, chap- 
ter 2 of the Code. 

Having come to this conclusion, and the 
proposed plan otherwise being a question 
of management and supervision, comment 
thereon becomes unnecessary. 


Postal Rate Changes 
To Net 170 Millions| 


Deficit to Be Reduced to 50 Mil- 
lions or Less, It Is Estimated 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


|3 cents an ounce and each fraction 
thereof, on and after this date. From 
this increase the Department expects to 
receive its greatest revenue increase—a 
total of about $130,000,000 annually—dur- 
ing the two years the higher rates will be 
in effect under terms of the Revenue Act 
of 1932. 

Simultaneously with the letter-rate in-| 
crease, charges for air mail will be raised | 
from 5 to 8 cents for the first ounce or} 





fraction, and from 10 to 13 cents for each | 
additional ounce or fraction. This increase | 
will bring in air mail receipts $3,000,000 | 
above those realized during the fiscal) 
year 1932. 

Five revisions went into effect July 1.) 
| These include increased insurance and 
collect-on-delivery fees (H. R. 10247), ex- 
pected to net an additional $2,500,000; re-| 
vised registry fees (H. R. 10244) to net 
$2,000,000; establishment of surcharge on 
registered matter (H. R. 10244), to net $5,- 
| 000,000; fixed rates on publications mailed | 
at the postoffice of entry for delivery at 
another postoffice within that district (H. 
R. 4594), to net $20,000; and increased zone | 
rates on advertising portions of second 
class matter, to net $5,260,000. | 

Changes whieh go into effect Oct. 1 re- 
adjust rates for different weight and size 
limits on fourth-class matter—parcel post 
—and will bring in $12,500,000. 

Changes pending before Congress in- 
clude the following proposals: To revised 
|money-order fees (H. R. 10246), estimated 
revenue, $1,250,000; to impose payment on | 
money orders at offices other than those} 
on which drawn (H. R. 278), estimated | 
revenue, $20,000; to make transient second | 
class rate 1 cent for each 2 ounces or} 
fraction (H. R. 8818), estimated revenue, 
$500,000; to place a charge of 2 cents each 
on certain card forms (H. R. 10494), es- 
| timated revenue, $250,000; to fix fees to 
accompany applications for entry of pub- 
lications as second class matter and for 
permits. to mail matter without stamps 
affixed (H. R. 8817), estimated revenue, 
$500,000; to make statements, circulars, 
etc., placed in approved letter boxes sub- 
ject to postage (H. R. 9262), estimated 
revenue, $4,000,000; and to fix rates on 
certain periodicals exceeding 8 ounces in 
weight (H. R. 6688), estimated revenue, 
$20€,000. 

. These various revisions, all of which 
may net an additional $170,000,000; andj 
those changes already enacted into law, 
which assure an increase of nearly $150,- 





000,000 in receipts, will cut the estimated 





$204,000,000 deficit for the last fiscal year 


logical ‘Survey, Department of The In-|down to at the most $50,000,000, and pos- 


terior.) 


sibly to only $30,000,000. 
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Industrial Output and Level of Trade 
Record Further Declines for Month | 


Automobile Production and Construction Activity, How- 
ever, Show Expansion, Commerce Department States in Re- 
view of Business Situation 
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ity construction, as the daily average of 


residential contracts declined to a new 
low level at a rate of only about $1,000,- 
000 daily. The increase did not extend in- 
to June as the daily average contracts 
awarded during the first three weeks of 
the current month dropped considerably 
below the May level. 

Securitity prices receded further in May, 
but during the cufrent month the decline 
has slackened and the turnover in recent 
sessions. has been very light. The gold 
outflow, which was extremely rapid dur- 
ing May, slowed appreciably during June 
as foreign balances have been largely de- 
pleted, and during the third week of the 
month we had a net gain of gold on bal- 
ance, Reserve banks have made con- 
tinued heavy purchases of Government 


securities, but this action has not yet| 


been reflected in an expansion of member 
bank loans. 


Commodity Prices 
New low levels of commodity prices 
were reached in May and declines in 


|farm prices and retail prices of foods 


were general. About one-half of the 
commodities included in the wholesale 


price index showed a firm undertone, and | 


10 per cent showed moderate advances, 
but losses for the remaining 40 per cent 
caused the combined index to fall to the 
lowest level reached in 20 years. Some 
further declines have occurred during the 
current month. 

Wholesale commodity prices declined 
1.7 per cent in May, the sharpest monthly 
drop since January, and reached a lower 
level than at any time since July, 1911. 
Weakness in livestock prices, the index of 
which fell 10 per cent, and declines of 
3 to 4 per cent in grains and other agri- 
cultural commodities, caused prices of 
farm products to average 5.3 per cent 


; lower in May than in April. 


Prices of foods declined 2.8 per cent as 
a result of a 5.6 per cent fall in meat 
prices and 3.3 per cent in prices of but- 
ter, cheese, and milk. A further drop 
of 13 per cent in hides and skins, which 
have fallen nearly two-thirds since 1926, 
and a 10 per cent decline in prices of 
leather more ‘than offset’ steady prices of 
boots and shoes, and caused the hides 
and leather products group to decline 3.4 
per cent. 

Prices of silk and rayon fell 7 per cent 
and those of cotton goods 4 per cent. 
Other price drops ranging from 1 to 3 
per cent include knit goods, woolen and 
worsted goods, coke, nonferrous metals, 
brick and tile, paint and paint materials, 
and mixed fertilizers. Although rubber 
and petroleum prices are still extremely 
1éw, in May they advanced 1.5 per cent 


}and 3.7 per cent, respectively. 


Retail prices of foods continued “to de- 
cline and on May 15, 1932, averaged 2.9 
per cent lower than on the corresponding 


date in April. Of the 42 articles on which | 
| quotations are regularly received, prices 
of 31 were lower on May 15 than on} 


April 15, 4 were higher, and 7 were un- 
changed. 
The greatest drop occurred in prices of 


} onions, 35 per cent, while the sharpest 


rise was in the price of potatoes, 6 per 
cent, Prices of sugar bacon, canned 
salmon, plate beef, lard, butter, pork and 
beans, and pork chops declined 4 to 7 per 
cent. Most of the other articles of food 
showing declines fell 1 to 3 per cent. 
Farm prices fell 5 per cent in May, 
and on the 15th of the month reached 
the lowest level on record. As a result 
of seasonal rises, prices of fruits and vege- 
tables advanced 2.5 per cent. Prices of 


meat animals and cotton and cottonseed | 


fell the most, 11 per cent, and 9 per cent 
respectively. 

Dairy products prices declined 6 per 
cent. The quarterly index of prices paid 
by farmers for the commodities they buy 
declined 4 per cent from December, 1931, 
to March, 1932; the index is, however, still 


14 per cent higher than the 1910-1914 | 


average. 


Improvement in General Wholesale Prices 
As Shown in Domestic Business Review 


Among the constructive developments of 
the week ended June 25, was the im- 
provenment in the general level of whole- 
sale prices, according to the weekly state- 


ment of the Survey of Current Business, 


issued by the Department of Commerce 
July 3, which follows in full text: 
Higher prices for farm products was the 


contributing factor in the rise, since the 


combined index of nonagricultural prices 
was unchanged. Some slight improve- 


ment was reported in several lines of | 
business, notably the boot and shoe and} 
further 
slackening in activity was reported for| 


automobile industries, but a 
the iron and steel industry. Construction 
contracts awarded declined further be- 
low the level of the first half of the 


month. 


Financial indicators in general revealed 
mixed trends during the week. Bank deb- 
its, outside New York, were the highest for 


any week of the current month and were 


over 5 per cent in excess of the preceding | 


week. Bond prices also maintained the 
firm tone of the preceding week, follow- 


ing the sharp gains of early June. Stock 
prices, however displayed renewed weak- 
ness and the index dropped to a new low. 
Money in circulation increased as a result | 


of further local banking difficulties, and 
there was a shrinkage in both time and 





WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1923-25—100) 
June June 


25 
1932 
GENERAL BUSINESS: 
Composite index—New York Times}.. 
Composite index—Business Week... 
PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION: 
Bituminous coal production 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 
Cattle regipts 
Cotton receipts 
Electric current 
Freight-car loadings 
Hog receipts 
Lumber production§ 
Petroleum production 
Steel ingot production ° 
Wheat receipes .......g.ccccccccescscs 
WHOLESALE PRICES: 
Fisher’s Index (1926=100)— 


aes 
Naess 







45.6 














All commodities (120) ..........5055 59.5 

Agricultural products (30) ......... 42.9 

Nonagricultural products (90) 62.9" 
Copper, electrolytic ........... 37.7 
Cotton, middling, New York .. 19.5 
Iron and steel composite ...... 71.3 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 33.3 

FINANCE: 

Bank debits outside New York City.. 64.9 
Bank loans (F. R. member banks)... 90.4 
Bond prices sat ek 
Busiaess. failures 150.6 
Federal Reserve ratio|| 87.8 
Interest rates-— 

SEE SNE. shh p Rand crane beamecdmee 60.6 

ANON TOD ok cn ce duccenconccepanhs 34.3 
Money in circulation .......eeseeeeees 114.4 
Net demand deposits .....scseeeeseee 90.5 
Ss EE dic and o'0-40n cccaae eae caae > 40.5 
Time deposits .........se00% evscccscce 123.8 








} Domestic Trade 

Distribution of merchandise at whole- 
sale and retail has continued on a re- 
stricted’ scale, although June sales have 
felt some stimulus from the demand for 
seasonal merchandise, and individual lines 
have profited from the temporary stimulus 
afforded by the incidence of new fiscal 
levies on June 21. Buying generally con- 
tinues for immediate needs, with stocks 
being held at a minimum. 

Available statistics on retail trade in| 
May reveal a further contraction in con- 
sumer purchasing. Department-store sales, 
which moved upward during March and 
April, decreased in May, whereas there is 
usually a seasonal increase during the 
month. Sales for the month were 24 
per cent below a year ago and for the 
first five months the decline from the 
1931 level was 22 per cent. 

The dollar figures indicate that during 
the first half of the current year there 
|has been a shrinkage in the volume of 
sales through these outlets. In 1931 the 
decline in department-store sales of 11 
per cent could be attributed largely to 
price recessions. So far during the cur- 
rent year the Fairchild retail price index 
of department-store items has dropped 
only 18 per cent in comparison with a 
decline of 22 per cent in dollar sales. 

By Federal reserve districts, the greatest 
declines were in Dallas, Chicago, and 
Cleveland, with losses ranging from 25 
to 28 per cent. The eastern districts, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Richmond, 
showed the smallest relative declines, the 
lowest being the Richmond district with 
18 per cent. 

Sales through other leading retail out- 
lets for which statistics are available also 
declined during May. The dollar volume 
of sales through 36 chain-store companies 
was 11.8 per cent below a year ago, and 
for the five months were 11.3 per cent less 
than in the same months of 1931. 

The two leading mail-order houses re- 
ported May sales 3 per cent below April 
and 23 per cent below a year ago. Five- 
and-ten chain sales were only slightly 
less than in April, but a “seasonal expan- 
| sion is usual for this period and the ad- 
justed index declined for the third suc- 
cessive month. 

Merchandise 1. c. 1. shipments, an im- 
portant trade barometer, declined in May 
after holding steady for the first four 
months of the year. However, during this 
; period the adjusted index has dropped 12 | 
per cent, reflecting the absence of the 
usual Spring expansion of trade. During 
the first two weeks of June merchandise 
1. c. 1. loadings underwent a‘ further con- 
| traction. 

Magazine and newspaper advertising 
held up well in May as a resvit of the 
intensification of sales efforts. Magazine 
lineage was about the same as in May, 
while newspaper advertising dropped off 
|about 3 per cent. Expenditures on radio 
advertising were lower in May, but con- 
tinue well above a year ago. 

Commercial failures remain high, but 
the total for May was below the level | 
of April and March and in the first three 
weeks of June a further reduction has oc- 
curred. The liabilities involved in May | 
insolvencies were the lowest since last De- 
cember. For the first five months of 1932 
failures increased 12 per cent over a year 
ago and the liabilities involved increased 
44 per cent. 








' 


Employment 
Reflecting the continued drifting of in- 
dustry and trade to lower levels, employ-| 
ment in most lines of activity again de- 
|clined in May. The drop was general, ex- | 
tending to all of the major classifications 
of factories with the exception of those 
processing food products, and to the min- 
ing industries and public utilities as well 
as retail trade. Pay rolls Jikewise were 
smaller and relatively the Gecline for all 
reporting industries was greater than the 
|decine in employment. 
Factory employment, according to the 
|Federal Reserve Board’s unadjusted in- 





{demand deposits. A renewal of the liqui- 
| dation of bank credit was revealed by the 
| weekly statement of the reporting meim- 
|bers banks which showed a drop in the 
loan total of $218,000,000, more than off- 
setting the gain of the preceding week. 
| Commercial loans were reduced by $168,- 
| 000,000. Interest rates were generally un- 
changed, but the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank reduced its discount rate to 2% 
per cent, and similar action was taken by 
the Chicago bank. Reserve bank credit 
outstanding was augmented by additional 
purchases of Government securities, al- 
though such purchases have been on a} 
descending scale in recent weeks, Busi- 
ness failures were more numerous than 
in the preceding week, but continue be-| 
low the average for the year to date. 


For the week ended June 18, the general 
business index of the New York Times ad- | 
vanced slightly, The gain was mainly the | 
result of the improvement in freight- | 
carloadings which increased 16,649 cars. 
Higher loadings were reported for all) 
groups, with the exception of 1. c. 1. load-| 
ings, and the largest increase was in the 
loadings of miscellaneous freight. Pro-| 
duction of bituminous coal, electric power, 
and petroleum and automobiles was} 
higher. Decreased output was reported 


| 





for the steel, textile and lumber industries, |’ 
+ 


|from April to May, but the decline this | 


|21 per cent less than a year earlier. 


|remained unchanged, there was a slight 


|time employment. 


|the number of workers involved continue 
| to be relatively small. 


|market purchases of Government securi- 


- | $200,000,000. 








dex, declined 4.1 per cent to approximately 
61 per cent of the 1923-1925 level, while 
their index of pay rolls declined 5.1 per 
cent to an amount 54 per cent below the 
average during 1923-1925. 

Employment in manufacturing establish- 
ments usually shows a seasonal decline 


year was greater than the normal move-| 
ment and the adjusted index registered | 
@ decline of 3.3 per cent. 

Of the 89 separate manufacturing in- 
dustries from which the Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics collects employment and pay- 
roll-.data, 13 showed increased employ- 
ment and 20 increased earnings. The beet-| 
sugar and ice cream industries, which are 
seasonally active, showed the largest rel- 
ative gains in employment. 
Manufacturers of automobiles reported 
an increase of 1.4 per cent in employ- 
mnt and 14 per cent in pay rolls. The 
greatest decreases in employment were re- 
ported by the fertilizer, agricultural im- 
plement, millinery, cottonseed oil, steam 
fittings, silk goods, and machine tool in- 
dustries. 

Nonmanufacturing industries reduced 
employment and pay rolls further in May. 
The most pronounced curtailment of em- 
ployment took place in building construc- 
tion, metalliferous mining, and canning 
and preserving industries. Employment 
in the anthracite mining industry, declined 
4.6, while pay rolls fell off 19 per cent. 
Increases in both employment and wage 
payments were recorded in the cleaning 
and dyeing, the nonmetallic mining, and 
the quarrying groups of irrdustries. Wages 
paid common labor in road building de- 
clined slightly during May. 

The actual hours per week averaged by 
factory wage earners, which have been 
declining almost steadily for many months, 
reached a new low in May. In that month 
workers averaged 33.9 hours per vr 
though the percentage of trade-union 
members reported as employed in May 


decline in the proportion employed on 
full time. 

In May only 47 per cent of the total 
membreship were reported as having full- 
Latent data indicate 
that the number of labor disputes and 


Finance—Credit and Banking 


The general banking and credit situ- 
ation during May and the first half of 
June was featured by a steady decline in 
bank loans and by a continuation of open- 


ties by the Federal reserve banks. 

The liquidation of member bank credit 
has been gradual and applied equally to 
commercial loans and security loans. In 
order to keep excess funds employed, 
which accumulated as a result of the re- 
serve banks’ open-market operations, the 
member banks turned more and more to 
investments, with the result that this part 
of their portfolio in May showed the larg- | 
est monthly increase for the year. 

However, the member banks have con- 
fined their purchases largely to Govern- 
ment securities. Such holding increased 
by $454,000,000 from the end of April to 
the middle of June, while the portfolio 
of other securities dropped $33,000,000. 
The purchases of Government securities | 
by the reserve banks were almost as | 
large as those of April, when total hold- 
ings for the first time exceeded $1,000,000,- | 
000. During the first half of June reserve 
bank purchases of Government securi- 
ties has continued at the rate of approxi- | 
mately $60,000,000 a week. | 

Bankers’ acceptances outstanding drop-| 


| 





|FOREIC As of July 2 

New York, July 2.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) ..........sseedeess 14.0075 
Belgium (belga) ........sesecceseess 13.9173 
DUB (lev) ©... 2. cdbeveencstduwteecs . 7200 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ...:.eeeeees 2.9581 
Denmark (Krone) ......sseeeeeeeees 19.4490 
England (pound sterling) . .357 .4666 
Finland (markka) . - 1.6366 | 
Prance (franc) ....... 3.9342 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7578 
Greece (drachma) -6306 
Holland (guilder) 40.3860 
Hungary (pengo) ... - 17.5000 
Italy (lira) ......... - 5.1189 
Norway (Krone) + 17.6153 
Poland (zloty) .. 11,2000 
Portugal (escudo) 3.2875 
Roumania (leu) -5983 
Spain (peseta) ... 8.2364 
Sweden (krona) 18.3038 
Switzerland (franc) .. 19.5233 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7287 
China (Chefoo tael) 29.9583 
China (Hankow tael) .... 30.0416 
China (Shanghai tael) 29.2187 | 
China (Tientsin tael) .... 30.5000 | 
China (Hongkong dollar) 22.8906 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 20.2500 
China (Tientsin or Pciyang dollar).. 20.5833 
Set UOR GOUT) 2... cncseneteces 20.2083 
India ‘(rupee) ........... 26.8125 
oR ee ees . 27.7812 
Singapore (S.S.) (dollar) . 41.7500 | 
Canada (dollar) ....... - 87.2343 
Cuba (peso) ........... . 99.9268 | 
Mexico (peso, silver) .. - 26.1600 
Newfoundland (dollar) . 87.0125 
Argentina (peso, gold) ..... . 58,4948 | 
PEP MEMMIEOIS) occ acicenecateoececege 7.5280 
TATED. (DOGO) cacvccccnecvoveceoccecee 6.0250 
UruBuay (PeSO) ...cccccceresveseens 47.5833 
Colombia (PesO) ....ceeseseesereeees 95.2400 
Business Reced 


}@ year ago. 





ped approximately $92,000,000 during May. 
Federal reserve holdings steadily declined | 
throughout the month, but showed an up- | 
ward tendency after the first week of June. 
During the period from the beginning o 
May to the middle of June, bankers’ ac- | 
ceptances held by the reserve banks for'| 
the account of foreign correspondents fell 
from approximately $300,000,000 to about 

Gold exports assumed large proportions | 
during May, but the rate of outflow! 
showed a reverse tendency by the middle 
of June, with the result that during the 


| week ended June 22 there was a net gain 


of $6,000,000 in the country’s monetary 
gold stocks, the first weekly gain since 
early in April. Apparently a large part of 


employed in the New York market. 

The greater part of the recent outflow) 
of the metal was destined to Fran 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Belgium 
the same group of countries which re- 
ceived the major portion of this country’s 


}exports during the period immediately | 


following England’s suspension of 
payments in September of last year. 
The effect of the recent movement has 


of foreign withdrawals the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York reduced its re- 


| discount rate on June 23 from 3 per cent 


to 2% per cent , the former rate having 
been in effect since Feb. 26. 

Money in circulation showed very slight 
changes during May as well as during the 
early weeks of June. An increase in 
postal savings deposited carried the total 
100 per cent above that of June, 1931.) 
Bank debits outside of New York were ir- 
regular with the general trend downward. 


Finance—Security and Money 


Markets 


Security prices continued downward! 
during May, but during June the market 
has displayedygreater resistance, on a re- 
duced turnover. At various intervals the 
| market has shown a marked sensitive 
to such factors as (1) the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
| case of the St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
road’s loan application, (2) passage by the 
House of Representatives of the Goldsbor- 
ough bill, (3) announcement of the Sen- 


| 
| 
| 


reductions and omissions. 

Except for occasional rallies, both stock 
and bond prices tended downward during 
May. Government bonds showed only pe- 
riodic strength as a result of open-mark 
purchases by the Federal reserve banks 
The leading European security markets 
showed a more or less irregular trend dur- 
ing the entire period, although on the 
whole the tone was cheerful, after the un- 


French parliamentary elections and reve- 
lations regarding the Kreuger affair. 


of 1 per cent. 





Jane June June June June June June 

il 27 Tr aie 29022 | 
1932 1932 1931 1931 1930 1930 1929 1929 
55.4 548 73.9 73.5 91.3 90.9 110.1 108.9 
55.5 *56.4 75.5 76.8 100.3 94.7 107.8 110.8 
39.2 38.9 661 64.9 783 783 944 90.5 
5 ee 708. ;,.. YS ioc 1908: 2: 
58.5 57.9 766 76.3 52.2 67.7 725 74.1 
11.8°'1%.7 223 213 115 17.3 .184 27.7 
86.6 . 86.1 98.1 96.6 102.3 101.9 903.4 102.2 
54.1 |.52.3 . 79.2 77.1. 97.7 96.0 liga 111.6 
61.2 61.9 69.3 68.9 80.3 80.6 81.7 16.7 
SCR 7. OMA av ca kaa” RRS oaks 
105.5 104.8 117.2 119.2 125.3 124.8 135.1 132.7 
21.1 23.7 44.7 46.1 842 86.8 123.7 125.0 
40.1 60.9 656 585 622 574 945 78.9 
59.3 59.6 70.3 70.0 85,7 86.2 97.7 97.5 
42.5 42.6 621 61.4 88.0 888 101.6 101.2 
62.9 634 728 728 842 846 95.5 95.5 
37.7 37.0 57.2 ‘56.5 84.1 85.5 129.0 129.0 
19.5 188 382 324 50.0 51.8 68.0 68.0 
713 71.4 749 75.0 808 81.0 89.0 89.3 
35.7 37.2 465 574 651 698 845 79.1 
61.4 648 845 99.0 125.2 132.5 140.1 123.0 
92.1 91.2 116.3 116.7 136.5 137.0 133.4 132.4 
79.0 79.1 106.5 106.1 106.1 106.4 104.2 104.5 
147.7 140.3 103.7 114.7 120.4 119.7 104.4 104.9 
579 £94 841 85.2 83.7 83.3 175.3.. 75.8 
60.6 606 36.4 36.4 545 60.6 212.1 169.7 
343 343 243 343 743 81.8 217.1 185.7 
113.0 112.7 981 983 92.0 923 964 96.1 
92.1 91.0 110.0 109.7 112.3 112.9 107.8 107.1 
42.9 41.7 143.0 130.0 192.2 197.7°268.2 261.2 
123.5 124.0 158.1 158.6 162.6 159.4 149.2 148.3 


*Revised.. }Computed normal equals 100. {Weekly average 1928-1930 equals 100. §Average 


same week last three years equals 100. 


\|Actual figure—not an index, 


clined from 1% per cent to the previously 
prevailing low rate of seven-eighths of 1 
per cent. 

The dominating influence during the en- 
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f rowings of banks in the eastern half of 


{bank borrowings from 


| funds 
the outflow represented a transfer abroad| paper 
of central bank funds which had been| yields 
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In Minneapolis Area 


Situation Reviewed in Survey 
Of Developments Issued 
By Reserve Bank 


| 


Minneapolis, Minn,, July 2.—The volume | 
of business in May and the first half of | 
June was smaller than in the correspond- 
ing period last year in the Ninth Federal | 
Reserve District, according to the monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of | 
Minneapolis, just released for publication. 
The district summary of banking follows 
in full text: 

Banking developments of the month 
centered around the payment of real es- | 
tate taxes on May 31. Reporting city | 
member banks in the district experienced 
a net increase of $18,000,000 in govern- | 
mental deposits during the two weeks} 
ended June 1. This money was added to 
balances carried by these banks with cor- 
respondent banks. Since June 1 there} 
has been a moderate decline in deposits | 
following the usual seasonal trend. On| 
June 15 total deposits of city member | 
banks were 18 per cent smaller than a/| 
year earlier. Loans to customers and other | 
invested funds did not change materially | 
during the four weeks ended June 15. | 

On that date loans to customers were 
11 per cent smaller than a year ago, and | 
other invested funds were 6 per cent) 
smaller than a year ago. The volume of 
cash and balances due from banks held 
by the reporting city member banks was 
34 per cent less on June 15 than a year 
ago. These banks were almost entirely 
out of debt to the Federal reserve bank 
on June 15. | 

Interest rates charged by Minneapolis 
banks on prime loans were slightly lower 
on June 15 than on May 15, but were 
somewhat higher than the rates charged 
The commercial paper rate 
quoted by a Minneapolis broker decreased 
one-fourth of 1 per cent during May, but 
was slightly higher than at the end of May 
a year ago. The discount rate of this 
Federal Reserve Bank remained un- 
changed at 3% per cent. 

Country member banks experienced a 
further moderate decrease in deposits be- 
tween the daily average for April and the 
daily average for May. Their deposits in 
May were 17 per cent smaller than in 
May last year. The smallest percentage 
decreases in deposits during the year oc- 
curred in the upper peninsula of Michigan 
and in rural Minnesota. 

Country member bank borrowings from 
this Federal Reserve Bank were practically 
unchanged during the four weeks ending 

une 15. There was a decrease in the bor- 


| 


the district, offset by an increase else- 
where. On June 15, country member 
this bank were 
about two and one-half times as large as 


| borrowings on the same date last year. 





tire period under review was the open- 
market policy of the Federal reserve! 
banks, featured by heavy purchases of! 
Government securities, which caused a 
pronounced accumulation of bank funds in| 
the financial centers. , A large supply of 
seeking employfnent in high-grade 
was constantly available and the! 
on short-term Government obliga- | 


| tions fell to exceptionally low levels. 


Brokers’ loans continued to decline 


ce,| throughout May and during June to the 
»| last date for which figures are available. 


This class of loans made by the reporting 
member banks of New York was at the 
end of May not much more than one- | 


gold | fourth of the total a year ago. The even 
| more marked decline in the total reported 


by the members of the New York Stock 


been to increase the volume of loanable Exchange indicates the extent to which 
funds abroad and to ease money-market | “outside” funds have been withdrawn from 
conditions generally. With the cessation! speculative markets. 


The same trend is indicated in the clas- 
sified figures of the stock and bond collat- 
eral loans made to brokers and dealers 


| by the member banks reporting to the 
|New York Federal, Reserve Bank. These 
| Show that loans made by them for the ac- 


count of nonbanking customers stood at 


| the negligible figure of $7,000,000 by the| 
| middle of June. 


New capital issues were somewhat higher 


}in May than in April, but are still on a 
| very low level. 


For the second time this 
year no new long-term real estate bonds 
appeared on the market. Interest pay- 
ments were about the same as a year ago, 


but average dividends per share paid fell | 


to a new low monthly level. 
Foreign Trade 


Shipments of raw cotton and wheat to 


reign countries continue in excess of the 
movement in the corresponding period of 
other recent years, although the normal 
seasonal decrease during May in raw- 
cotton shipments accounted for the greater 
part of the decline in the value of total 


ate plan for relief loans to States, and|°XP0rts. Exports, amounting to $132,000,- 
(4) announcements of numerous dividend 00, declined 2 per cent from April, and 


imports, totaling $112,000,000, dropped 11 
per cent, while the favorable balance of 
merchandise trade was $20,000,000, as com- 
pared with $9,000,000 in April. The out- 
flow of gold to foreign countries, which 
again assumed large proportions in May 
and the early part of June, has once more 
subsided. Total gold exports for the 
month of May amounted to $212,000,000. 

The most notable change in export trade 


favorable influences early in May of the|Guring May was an increase of $3,400,000 


in exports of petroleum and petroleum 
products totaling $23,200,000. Exports of 


Money rates continued low throughout| gasoline, amounting to 4,400,000 barrels, 
May and the first.half of June. Call rates|increased 850,000 barrels, and were the 
|remained uniformly about 2% per cent, largest shipments for any month since 
| while rates 0n commercial paper were re-| May, 1931. 
duced before the end of May by one-half | dustrial machinery, automobiles, copper, 
On May 11 the offering) meats and fats, oranges, and canned and 
rate on 90-day bankers’ acceptances de-| dried fruits increased slightly, while that 


The value of exports of in- 


of electrical machinery: and appliances, 
Office equipment, tobacco, and wheat flour 
were somewhat lower. 

The decline in imports during May was 


STATE BANKING 


| for the declining trend shown during 


Business Activity 
‘Falls in Chicago 


Reserve District 


Seasonal Gains Recorded by 


Food-producing Group in 
Month, Says Reserve Bank 
In Its Review 


Chicago, Ill, July 2—A seasonal gain 
for the food-producing groups and a sea~- 
sonal decline in manufacturing activity 
and commodity merchandising generally 
were recorded for May in the Seventh 
Federal Reserve District, according to the 
monthly review of business conditions, just 


|released for publication by the Federal 


Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
The district summary follows in full 


| text: 


Seasonal factors were partly responsible 
y 
in manufacturing activity and merchand- 
ising of commodities in the seventh dis- 
trict, and for gains recorded in food pro- 
ducing groups. Their effect, however, was 
insufficient to account entirely for the 
changes from a month previous, and com- 
parisons with a year ago in most cases 


} remained unfavorable. 


Automobile production furnished an ex- 
ception to the trend in manufacture, ex- 
panding in May over April, whereas cur- 
tailment took place during the same period 
of the preceding three years. Building 
likewise was somewhat heavier, as re- 
flected in contracts awarded. Other ma- 
jor lines of production, such as steel and 
pig iron, malleable and steel castings, 
furniture, and shoes, reported lessened 


activity. 

Wholesale Trade Declines 
Production of meats, butter, and cheese 
expanded in May over April, and distri- 
bution of the last two commodities also 
increased. The volume of meat produce- 
tion slightly exceeded that of May a year 
ago, but manufacture and sales of butter 
and cheese totaled less. The movement 
of wheat and of feed grains was smaller 
than usual in May. 

Prospects for corn in the district are 
favorable, and pastures are in good con- 
dition. Fruit crops, with the exception 
of strawberries, will probably be smaller 
this year than last, but production of 
garden truck will be greater. Forecasts 
for Spring wheat and oats indicate heav- 
ier crops than in 1931. 

Most phases of wholesales distribution 
of commodities recorded smaller sales in 
May than a month previous, and depart- 
ment store, the retail furniture, and chain 
store trades showed declines. The retail 
shoe trade, on the other hand, recorded 
@ moderate gain. Wholesale distribution 
of automobiles during the month declined 
seasonally, but sales to consumers gained, 
contrary to trend in recent years. 

Features of the credit situation included 
a slight increase in borrowings at the 
Federal reserve bank, and a gain in loans 
and investments and demand deposits of 
reporting member banks of the seventh 
district. Dealer sales of commercial paper 
expanded slightly over April, while trans- 
actions in bankers’ acceptances were not- 
ably heavier. 





|larger than the normal shrinkage at this 
season of the year. With the exception 
of coffee, copper, tin, and newsprint, the 
quantity of all leading commodity imports 
was smaller than in April, and with few 
exceptions was less than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. Imports of pe- 
troleum products showed a marked drop 
as compared with April, but were greater 
than in May, 1931. 

During the past three months total im- 
ports have shown a reduction in volume, 
whereas in the opening months of the 
year they were practically as large as in 
the corresponding period of the year be- 
fore. For the five-month period ended 
May, quantity imports of cocoa, sugar, 
meats, fish, oil seeds, cotton cloth, petro- 
leum products, linen fabrics, and copper 
were larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1931, while those of rubber, raw 
silk, coffee, newsprint, hides and skins, 
wool, burlaps, and tin were lower. 

Outstanding factors in the shrinkage in 
value of exports so far this year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
| 1931, have been the lower level of prices 
jand a reduction in shipments of autoe 
mobiles, machinery, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, copper, and tobacco. Quantity ex- 
ports of raw cotton, cotton cloth, wheat, 
and apples have been larger than a year 


| ago. 


The review of conditions in other 
industries will be printed in the issue 
of July 6. 


Changes in State Banks 
In The Reserve System 


Changes in status among State bank 
members of the Federal reserve system 
during the week ended July 1 were made 


public by the Fedral Reserve Board July 
2 as follows: 

Admitted to membership: 

Ontario County Trust &6., Canandaigua, N. 
Y., capital, $300,000. 

Illinois Bank & Trust Co., Rockford, IIL, 
capital, $200,000. 

Consolidation: 

Anglo-California Trust Co., San Francisco, 
capital, $1,500,000, and Anglo & Londan Paris 
Nation Bank, capital, $10,000,000, consolidated 
under charter of latter and title of Anglo 
California National Bank of San Francisco, 
capital, $10,400,000. 





KEEPING 
STOCKHOLDERS 
AND THE PUBLIC 
ENFORMED 


XN 





from the President 


«eis sent every three months to 
each stockholder of The North 
American Company to inform 
him of the activities of the Com- 
pany. In addition, stockholders 
also receive Consolidated Income 
Statement and Balance Sheet and 
notice of dividends quarterly. 


Our mailing list is not restricted 
to stockholders. Anyone may have 
his name placed upon it by request- 
ing “Reports to Stockholders’’. 
Owners of stock stand- 
ing in ‘other names 
should ask to be added 
to the list immediately. 


|The North American 
Company 
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Possible Curtailment of Costs 


of Conservation. 4+ + + «= + 





Taxpayers of New York Asked by State Bud- 
get Director to Indicate Wishes in Regard to 
Economic Reorganization of Services 





By MARK GRAVES 
Director of Budget, State of New York 


E reduction of taxes presents much the 
same problem as the reduction of any 
other bill, such as that from the grocery 
store, the meat market, or the light com- 
pany. . : 

If your grocery bill is too large, it is 
rarely because it was added wrong or be- 
cause things bought by some one else are 
charged to you. Rather, it usually is because 
you bought strawberries in January or or- 
dered a porter-house steak instead of a pot- 
roast. 

Government is much the same. If your 
tax bill is higher than you wish to pay, it 
is not likely that it was added wrong, or 
that a tax was levied on you which should 
have been levied on someone else. Instead, it 
is because you, the people next door, the 
other families on the same street, and the 
folks on the next farm, have been ordering 
governmental strawberries out of season. — 

It is simply a case that, in making your 
requests for public service through your 
chambers of commerce, farm bureaus, fish 
and game leagues, parent-teachers’ associ- 
ations, automobile clubs and other organi- 
zations, you have said ‘charge it” so often 
that a bill of inconvenient amount has been 
run up. For government, you know, runs 
on a charge account basis. 

The items on this year’s bill were ordered 
last year, or 10 or 20 years ago. And if next 
year’s bill is to be more nearly within your 
means, it will be because right now you give 
your best thought to reducing the public 
services out of which expenditures.and tax 
bills grow. 

++ 

To analyze one considerable item on New 
York’s bill, we must go back nearly two gen- 
erations. Shortly after 1900, Theodore 
Roosevelt and men sharing his views added 
@ new word to the average American's 
vocabulary. The word was “conservation.” 
It represented a new idea, that of conserv- 
ing our natural resources for our children 
and grandchildren. 

The decisions to be made within the next 
few weeks will determine the items to be 
written into the budget for legislative con- 
sideration. Thus, now is the time to analyze 
the items on this year’s bill, especially those 
which were not on the bill 10 years ago, and 
indicate the retrenchments in next year’s 
bill. 

Not only did the word sound good, but we 
liked the idea behind it. In fact, we liked 
it so well, we bought some; a little at first, 
then more later. We have been buying it 
in increasing quantities, especially since we 
decided 12 or 15 years ago that preserving 
natural resources for the future was all right, 
but that developing them for recreational 
use in the present was even better. So we 
have been buying both kinds. 

Thus, in general, the question we must 
have in mind as we look at particular items 
and increases in the cost of the Department 
of Conservation is: How much conservation 
do we want to buy? How much protection 
of wild life, reforestation, forest fire preven- 
tion, State park facilities, propagation of 
fish and game, and control of forest tree 
diseases can we afford? 

On some of these items, we already have 
declared what we want to do for some time 
to come, as in the case of reforestation, 
when we passed last year a constitutional 
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Accident Situation 








on Pennsylvania 


Thoroughfares 


wot ded Gifford Pinchot 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


URING the past year Pennsylvania had 

a reduction of 2.7 per cent in highway 

accidents. The country at large had an 
increase. 

But we had an increase of 5.4 per cent in 
fatalities, an increase of 2.5 per cent in in- 
jured persons, and an economic loss of at 
least $200,000,000 due directly or indirectly 
to motor vehicle transportation, and all this 
in the face of a 1 per cent decrease in motor 
vehicle registrations. f 

In Pennsylvania we have not been hitting 
them so often. But it is very evident, from 
the increase in fatalities, that we have been 
hitting them harder. This means that our 
motor vehicle operators are driving too fast 
—I mean driving too fast at the wrong time. 

I se@ no good reason why on a clear, open 
road without curves or grades a driver 
should not make as much speed as is rea- 
sonable and safe under the circumstances. 
But there is simply no reason at all for the 
speed fiends whose minimum speed at all 
times is the car’s maximum. 

I think automobile manufacturers are in 
part responsible for unreasonable speeding. 
Their advertising. writers bear down on the 
projectile-like qualities of their machines. 
I have read advertisements that claim a 
speed of 100 miles an hour. Others modestly 
allege a maximum of 80 or 90. 

Unfortunately the cars get in the hands 
of judgmentless drivers who try to reach 
the maximum. Then there is trouble. 

I hope that the Governor's Corkmittee on 
Street and Highway Safety will formulate 
a plan of campaign to reduce accidents. It 
can be done through the education of all 
the people in our Commonwealth—and I say 
“all” because we are all automobile riders or 
pedestrians at one time or another. In 1931, 
21 per cent of our highway accidents was 
with pedestrians, 47 per cent of the fatalities 
were pedestrians, and nine. times as many 
pedestrians were injured as were killed. This 
is a state-wide, yes, nation-wide, question 
and deserves a lot of consideration. 

The State can properly assist in securing 
the spread of information and ideas and 
coordination of activities, but the fact re- 
mains that State and local authorities, with 
the cooperation of the public, must be re- 
sponsible for the practical application of 
remedial measures. 





amendment committing the State to the ex- 
penditure of $19,000,000 over the next 10 or 
11 years for that purpose. On other items, 
such as the propagation of fish and game, 
we have in the amounts of money paid by 
sportsmen for licenses to hunt and fish a 
direct index of our willingness to buy those 
services. 

But, on the whole, our problem is to de- 
termine the quality and quantity of con- 
servation services we wish to buy and are 
willing to pay for. 

++ 

To give that question definite point, sup- 
pose we compare the Department’s present 
costs with those of 10 years ago, examining 
particularly the increases since that time. 
For various reasons, we will get the best 
grasp of this Department by analyzing its 
affairs on a basis of appropriations. 

In 1922, the appropriations were $1,337,000. 
This year, the total is $4,482,000—a 10-year 
increase of 235 per cent. - 

Let_us look first at the Conservation De- 
partment proper, including certain special 
activities. In 1922, the appropriation was 
$954,000. By 1932 it was three times as much. 
The increase embraces numerous items. Here 
are some of the principal ones: 

The largest single increase is the $1,000,- 
000 appropriation for the acquisition and re- 
forestation of idle land added by last year’s 
constitutional amendment. There have also 
been sizable increases in personal service 
items. 

Game protectors, the police force which 
enforces the hunting and fishing laws, now 
number 152 as against 90 10 years ago. Their 
maximum compensation has been increased 
from $1,200 to $1,800 a year. If the number 
and compensation of game protectors were 
reduced to the 1922 level, the saving would 
be $129,100 in salaries and $52,000 in travel- 
ing expenses. 

The same question may be asked concern- 
ing forest rangers and observers. They pre- 
vent and combat forest fires. ‘As the area 
of forest lands has been increased, so has 
the number of rangers. Although more fires 
start now than 10 years ago, the total timber 
damage from fire is less. 

Should the number and compensation of 
these rangers and observers be returned to 
the 1922 basis, in order to save $58,000? Should 
a similar policy be followed with respect to 
the other personal service costs? If we 
should go back to the 1922 basis, the cost 
would be reduced by $84,000. 

Supplementing the reforestation work is 
the operation of nurseries for the growing 
of trees. In 1922, the State had three nurs- 
eries. Now it has five. 

Ten years ago they had an inventory of 
19,000,000 seedlings. Now they have six times 
as many. Ten years ago they produced 4,- 
000,000 trees for planting; last year, 40,000,- 
000. 

In the same period. the former cost of 
$50,000 has increased five times over. Should 
this work be held to the 1922 level, thereby 
saving $210,000? 

+ + 


Now we come to a new item. You have 
heard of state-aid for education, for roads, 
for health centers and the like. We now 
have also state-aid for county reforestation 
work. Its amount is not large, only $45,000. 

There was no corresponding item in 1922. 
Should this new form of state-aid be dis- 
continued? 

The next activity also is new in the past 
10 years—$121,000 for the suppression of the 
gypsy moth. This moth attacks and ulti- 
mately destroys trees. Should we let the 
pest go unchecked, causing the financial dam- 
age of which it is capable? Or should we 
spend $121,000 or some smaller amount in an 
effort to combat it? 

An identical question can be asked with 
respect to the $25,000 increase in the ap- 
propriation for combating white pine blister 
rust. 

The report recently submitted to the Gov- 
ernor by Henry Morgenthau Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Conservation, lists the other items 
in the Department proper which have con- 
tributed to the increase in its appropriations 
since 1922. Should each of these be cut 
back to the amount of 10 years ago? The 
answer once again depends upon just how 
much conservation people want to buy. 

Now we turn to another section of this 
Department’s work—parks and _ parkways. 
The expenditures in 1931 were 33 times the 
amount of 10 years ago. With the comple- 
tion of some major construction work last 
year, the appropriation for 1932 is $1,517,000, 
as against $324,000 in 1922. Apparently the 
people want these parks; at least they paid 
$644,000 in fees to use them last year. 

+ + 

Park earnings are put back into park 
maintenance along with the $1,517,000 ap- 
propriated out of the general fund. Shall we 
stop at this point the development and ex- 
tension of park facilities, perhaps closing 
those parks which are least popular, and 
adopting the policy of maintaining State 
parks oniy in so far as they can be sup- 
ported from their own receipts? Such a 
change if carried to fhe extreme would save 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 

The next item, $75,000 for the maintenance 
of historic sites, is more than twice what 
it was in 1922. It typifies a thing which has 
been going. on increasingly in recent years. 
It is the habit of interesting ourselves in 
some worthy undertaking, supporting it for 
a whilé from our own’ pockets, and then 
persuading the State to take it over and 
foot the bill. 

Ten years ago the State had 14 historic 
sites. Now it has 20. Do you want to con- 
tinue paying $75,000 a year to keep 20 
historic sites in condition so that your boys 
and girls may visit them and learn of the 
significant events that happened there? 

Here is a new appropriation of $12,000 
for maintaining the Olympic bob-sleigh run 
at North Elba. The people of the town sup- 
ported it formerly. Then they transferred 
the bob-sleigh run, and, of course, its cost, to 


the State. Should the law authorizing the 
transfer be repealed? 
Thus, I have indicated clearly enough 


what the issue of economy in this Depart- 
ment and in all government amounts to in 
the last analysis. Services and activities 
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VOCATIONAL 


commodity industries. 


E problem of vocational training for 

workers for the pulp and paper in- 

dustry was recognized by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education as one 
presenting a fertile field for study and 
development as far back as 1920. 


This industry, which had had a 
phenomenal growth, was at that time 
* making even more rapid progress as a 
result of the introduction of technical 
control methods adopted at various 
stages of the production process. To- 
day the industry is almost completely 
under technical control and its operations 
have been standardized through the 
introduction of labor-saving machines 
that are extremely sensitive and require 
operators with a high degree of intelli- 
gence and training. 
+ + 
The study of the need for training 
workers in the pulp and paper industry 
in 1920 was made by Dr. J. C. Wright, 
now director: of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, in cooperation 
with the Technical Association of’ the 
industry. When this study was com- 
pleted members of the staff of the Fed- 
eral Board conducted demonstration 
training programs for foremen and 
supervisors in paper mills in six dif- 
ferent ‘States. Other. demonstration 
training programs were carried out also 
by officials of State boards for voca- 
tional education. 


As a result of these educational demon- 
strations with foremen and supervisors 
certain of the paper plants established 
permanent plant training programs of 
their own, continuing the training of 
foremen and supervisors and extending 
the educational activities also to include 
training of workers. In a number of 
instances State vocational education 
boards cooperated with pulp and paper 
plants in establishing training classes for 
paper mill workers, notably in Wiscon- 
sin, North Carolina, and Maine. 


++ 


As training programs were organized 
to meet specific needs in widely sep- 
arated sections of the country where 
conditions varied greatly, they differed 
to the extent that training was made 
available through a number of agencies. 

Some plants hired educational di- 
rectors and conducted their training 
largely within the plant itself. Other 
plants working with the State and local 
vocational education officials made train- 
ing available to employes within the 
industry through evening or part-time 
classes conducted in the particular plant, 
in the local school, or in-ssome other con- 
venient place of meeting. In some cases, 
several localities having pulp and paper 





























industries deals with “Rubber.” 


is gathered by the Bureau. 





Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 
In the first article on this subject, to appear in 
the issue of July 6, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, will tell of the information regarding the rubber industry which 


INSTRUCTION 


IN PAPER-MAKING | 


Training Courses for Mill Workers Conducted by Federal 
Board for Vocational Education \ 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with paper. 





By FRANK CUSHMAN 


Chief, Trade and Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education if 


industries have cooperated with each 
other and with State and local vocational 
education officials by hiring a competent 
instructor from the industry to travel 
from place to place and teach groups in 
each of the plants. 
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Impressed with the results which were 
accomplished by the vocational train- 
ing programs for workers in the paper 
industry, and moved by a desire to se- 
cure a sound basis for a nationally-dis- 
tributed training program for the in- 
dustry, the Educational Committee of 
the Technical Association of the Paper 
and Pulp Industry last year requested 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation for assistance in making a further 
study of the vocational training needs of 
the industry. 


We have been hearing a lot in the last 
couple of years about the technological 
displacement of workers through the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery. 
It has been charged, for instance, that 
after human intelligence has been in- 
corporated into a machine, little or no 
intelligence or skill is necessary on the 
part of the one who operates it. That 
this charge is not always true is indi- 
cated by the study of the pulp and paper 
industry now being made by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. While 
the study is now in process, sufficient 
progress has been made to demonstrate 
that the training of the operatives of 
machinery in the industry is a neces- 
sary part of production, if paper is to be 
manufactured on an efficient basis. 


Under the plan adopted by the Board 
in making the study experienced ana- 
lysts from the Board's staff visit various 
types of paper mills and secure the de- 
sired information directly from the work- 
ers and machine operators on the job. 
An experienced machine tender, for ex- 
ample, is asked to state exactly what 
he must be able to do and what he 
should knowin order to do it intelli- 
gently and to prevent anything going 
wrong. 


++ 


After all of the principal pay-roll jobs 
have been studied in the various branches 
of the paper industry, the results will 
be made available in the form of out- 
lines of training programs and sugges- 
tive instructional material for training 
courses. The study will have direct ap- 
plication and appeal, both to pulp and 
paper plants which maintain their own 
training programs and to State and local 
vocational education officials in charge 
of the development of public programs 
of vocational training for industrial 
workers. 


Health Conservation in New Mexico 


Small Cost of Public Service Activities 
By MISS BILLY TOBER 


Chief, Accounting Department, Bureau of Public Health, State of New Mevxico 


erty taxes in New Mexico, $166,000 or 
14 cents of each tax dollar goes toward 
public health work. 


This figure includes the cost not only of 
all county health work but of the mainte- 
nance of the State Bureau of Public Health 
at Santa Fe. The sum is meager enough, 
costing the counties an average of 38 cents 
per capita. 

In addition to the amount raised by direct 
taxes, the State Bureau receives $6,900 from 
the United States Public Health Service, $29,- 
000 from the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York City, and approximately $3,000 in pri- 
vate donations, such as Red Cross, civic or- 
ganizations, et cetera, which are used to 
match a certain State fund, known as the 
Health Protection Fund. 

The Health Protection Fund was estab- 
lished by the 1929 New Mexico Legislature 
and calls for a $10,000 annual appropriation. 
This money is used for the promotion of pub- 
lic health work in the State but only as a 
matching*und. This fund is matched with 
money raised in every way other than by 
taxation and no one county shall receive an 
amount in excess of $1,500 for matching 
purposes. 

For instance, if some civic organization 
will raise $100 for a definite piece of public 
health work in a county, such as typhoid 
immunization, the State will match the $100, 
dollar for dollar, making $200 for the county 
to use for typhoid vaccine and consequently 
doubling the amount of work that can be 
done, 

New Mexico is not a wealthy State, com- 
pared with other States. While it rapks 
fourth in size, it is forty-fourth in popula- 
tion and wealth. The State’s most valuable 
resource is its population; the people who 
are living here and developing the State. 

It is evident that disease can not be re- 
OO : - — ———— 
cause expenditures. Expenditures are the 
reason for taxes. 

Tell the public official what services you 
are willing to have curtailed, or do without 
entirely. Phen we can tell you by what 
— you will have reduced your own tax 
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Ou of $11,655,440 raised by general prop- 





duced or exterminated without expenditure 
of a considerable amount of money, far more 
than the State can afford to pay at the 
present time, especially since the general fi- 
nancial condition of the Nation is reflected 
in the finances of the State. 


But in comparison with other expenditures, 
the health outlay is small. New Mexico's tax 
dollar is roughly divided in the following 
way: 62 cents for education, including inter- 
est and sinking funds; 4 cents for roads, 23 
cents for general government, and 10 cents 
ior interest and sinking funds for the State, 
counties and municipalities. The remaining 
1 cent goes towards the health work. 


New Mexico has the highest birth rate in 
the Nation. Last year it was 28.1 per 1,000 
population, several points above the average. 
Its infant mortality rate was also high. There 
is considerable new work to be done before 
the State is as safe for infants as its wonder- 
ful climate would indicate. However, climate 
can not correct improper care and feeding 
habits. This work is ¢hiefily of an educa- 
tional nature and can be carried on best 
through the county health units. 


With the funds available, the State is now 
financing six full-time health units, includ- 
ing a full-time county health officer and a 
full-time county nurse in five of the units. 

The other 25 counties nave part-time health 
officers and 20‘have full-time county health 
nurses. Only six counties in the State have 
no public health nursing service of any kind. 


In a bilingual State such as New Mexico, 
where part of the population has lived in 
isolated sections, following their own customs 
for centuries, the public health problem must 
be approached educationally and with tact 
if best results are to be accomplished. This 
is what the State Bureau is'attempting to do. 

The public health Work carried on by the 
county health departments and the State 
Bureau offers protection against epidemics. 
School children are examined for physical 
defects and corrections made where possible; 
birth and death certificates are recorded and 
filed in the State office for permanent record; 
water supplies are checked/ and tested for 
purity, and a general campaign of public 
health education is conducted through per- 
sonal contact, literature and the press. 
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President of the United States 1841-1845 
“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 
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Speeding up Acquisition of Instruction 
Viewed as Measure of Economic Adminis- 
tration of Public School System 





By MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


ENCOURAGE scholastic achievement in 
the rural schools of Iowa we presented 
an Iowa letter—a maize colored mono- 

gram symbolic of our tall corn and a special 
recognition for clearing hurdles in the com- 
mon branches—to the pupils who earned 
given rankings in the State eighth-grade 
examinations. It is a sort of a. country 
school Phi Beta Kappa which has done 
wonders in stimulating better mastery of 
the elementary grade subjects. 


Plans are now completed to prosecute a 
drive on language and its relation to study 
during the coming year. We expect to move 
during the ensuing year into the field of 
social sciences. 

+ + 

The purpose of these drives has been pri- 
marily to improve the quality of instruction 
in the classrooms of our State. When this 
result. obtains, the most important charac- 
teristic of an economical school system has 
been created. 


Laymen have pointed out to school people 
the importance of this reduction of operat- 
ing costs of the school so that other people, 
less qualified to do it, do not take the matter 
out of their hands with results harmful to 
the schools. School administrators of Iowa 
appreciate this attitude and do not need to 
be reminded of its importance. They are 
depression-conscious, are scrutinizing every 
item of their. budgets. 


Nowhere is a better piece of work being 
done in appraising, checking, and adjusting 
than in the schools. School executives are 
not smugly content with their practices, but 
are reexamining their programs and methods 
in the direction of needed economy and 
maintenance of efficiency. They are proving 
to be good students of taxation as well as 
directors of education. 


They believe much good will come out of 
the crisis if the focusing of the microscope 
on the schools will call attention to the big 
issues revealed by the lens and take it off 
the petty things around the fringe; if it 
will lead to the overhauling of our school law 
in such a way as to remove the inconsistencies 
and effect remedial legislation; if it will lead 
to a better appreciation and interpretation 
of education. 


So, we find them not only busy on their 


own problems of local leadership, but 
willing to come on their own ex- 
pense to meetings called by legislative 


committees aNd the State Department of 
Public Instruction to consider legislative pro- 
posals for relief. Such cooperation and loy- 
alty to the schools and willingness to assist 
tax commissions in effecting economies which 
do not compromise the educational progress 
it has taken all the years to achieve show 
the spirit with which the school profession 
is facing stern realities of the crisis. 
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The whole situation calls for courage and 
intelligence; it takes a constructive outlook 
to keep reductions from becoming destructive. 
It must depend upon those personalities who 
find their satisfactions in serving the cause 
instead of seeking the gavel, who will not 
allow personal or political considerations to 
blind their eyes to fundamental facts. 


Before attacking the schools and with- 
drawing funds from their support, . other 
functions of government more recent in origin 
and less vital to the future welfare of the 
people should be evaluated and all the 
watered stock removed. It should not be 
overlooked that the creation of new reve- 
nues has been to finance new activities, such 
as highways, instead of strengthening older 
ones, such as schools. We say this with no 
criticism upon roads, for their effect upon 
making schools more available is most pro- 
nounced. 


The emergency has spotlighted the need 
of laymen advocates who will go to bat for 
education. If there is any single lesson which 
people in public education may learn from 
the present economic collapse it is the ne- 
cessity of a continuous program of publicity 
in which the people may know the things 
for which the schools are operated and the 
methods used to achieve these ends. 


Schools are being guided more and more 
by facts revealed through research and less 
by guesswork and opinion. In its estimate 
of schools the same policy.should be carried 
to the peopfe. They should have facts rather 
than gossip or opinions. 

In Iowa most excellent cooperation has 
come from welfare organizations and espe- 
cially the Iowa Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. These and other groups 
have proved to be valiant allies. 
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Labor, farm patriotic, health, civic, and 
service organizations have senséd the situ- 
ation in a very statesmanlike manner and 
have proved themselves worthy of the great 
cause they represent. Many of their leaders 
deserve croix de guerre recognition for their 
distinguished service in championing the 
cause of childhood in the emergency. 

Our teachers are responding to the chal- 
lenge of the crisis‘by placing children upper- 
most. They have drafted a new certificate 
measure for raising their own professional 
qualifications. If it becomes a law, our 
schoolchildren' of today and tomorrow will 
be the beneficiaries long after the depression 
is an historical fact. 

Teachers always respond. Theirs is a life 
of adjustment to personalities and condi- 
tions. What group has contributed more in 
proportion to income to community chests 
and relief drives? 

As the teachers assume heavier loads at 
school and duties at home, support families, 
and keep other: members of the family in 
college, offer voluntary salary adjustments 
during the crisis and even borrow money to 
attend Summer school to secure advanced 
training, are they not proving to be worthy 
successors of our first Iowa teacher, Berry- 
man Jennings, who taught our first public 
school for no compensation except the privi- 
lege of reading the library in the home of his 
employer? Are they not showing themselves 
to be the present pioneers of the nation and 
the schoolrooms the frontiers of the land? 

They refuse to become embittered; their 
spirit is not crushed, too much depends upon 


them. They will continue to pack the school- 
room hours of childhood with happiness real- 
izing that childhood is a more appealing obli- 
gation than ever. 


There will be no cessation of their efforts 
to point the steps of their pupils in the di- 
rection of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. They will continue to live in the 
achievements of their pupils whom they have 
inspired to achieve lives of rich significance. 


The parents are making supreme efforts 
to balance the home budgets without halt- 
ing the educational development of their 
children. Their spirit is not crushed; they 
refuse to be stampeded. They are meeting 
the vicissitudes of this crisis with all the 
heroism of their fathers who would not allow 
the howl of wolf, flashlight of coyote eyes, 
tomahawk of Indian, and other hardships 
of pioneer life to deter them from erecting 
the log cabin schoolhouse in the wilderness. 

++ 


We are convinced the people of our State 
want to have good schools and are deter- 
mined to have them. The way in which they 
enrich their curricula, expand the school 
system at both ends through kindergarten 
and junior college units, hunger for adult 
education courses, improve their school plants 
and instructional equipment, and do all this 
almost entirely under local support shows 
their faith in the schools and their confi- 
dence in the teachers who direct them. 

That faith has not and must not be shaken; 
that confidence has not been misplaced and 
the teaching profession will continue to 
justify that confidence. Back of it all is the 
dominating fact that while we do not have 
as much to live on as we used to have and 
should have, we have just as much to live 
for—the children of our schools, the leader- 
ship of tomorrow in the new order of things 
coming out of the chaos. 
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of Alaska 
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By William 
Atherton Du Puy 
Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Interior 

LASKA sprawls in such a way that its 
A arms would reach from Norfolk to San 

Diego. Its area is approximately equal 
to that of all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

It lies halfway on the air route from New 
York to Tokio. Its three great mountain 
ranges give it mineral wealth and water 
power. Its plains are comparable in virgin 
value and size to the Corn Belt of the Central 
States. 


Great coal veins are exposed on its hill- 
sides, some to a total thickness of 200 feet 
or more, and there are great hidden stores 
of gold, copper, and tin. Its forests are 
perhaps its greatest resource, with spruce, 
hemlock, birch, and cottonwood in billions 
of feet. 


The rainfall varies from 15 to 200 inches, 
so that there are almost unlimited possibil- 
ities in the development of water power. 
With 26,000 miles of seacoast, the annual 
harvest of fish alone is now worth $50,000,- 
000. Its glaciers offer unparalleled mountain 
scenery. 

There is the widest variation in its climate 
from the areas with heavy fog and thick 
vegetation to dry plateaus like those of North 
Dakota. The temperature varies from 50 
below on the tops of the mountains to 80 
above in some of the valleys. The animal 
life is unique. 

Goal has been found at many places in 
Alaska, ahd the Matanuska coal field has 
been yielding around 100,000 tons a year. 
The Copper River Valley has important de- 


posits of copper already productive. Silver 
has been found. 
Huge dredges are procuring increasing 


quantities of gold from the gravel deposits 
in the Fairbanks area, while the Alaska- 
Juneau is one of the great gold mines of the 
world. Altogether $600,000,000 worth of min- 
eral products have come out of Alaska since 
the United States bought it for $7,200,000. 

The world has never witnessed two more 
curious examples of conservation than those 
of the fur-seal herds of the Pribilof Islands 
and the reindeer herds of the mainland. 

Pelagic sealers had reduced the seal herds 
to a few thousand at the beginning of this 
century when they were taken over by the 
Department of Commerce. Today there are 
nearly 1,000,000 of them which promise soon 
to be producing 100,000 sealskins worth $2,- 
000,000 every year. 

The reindeer, on the other hand, are han- 
dled by the Department of the Interior. 
There were no reindeer in Alaska until 1,280 
of them were brought over from Asia some 
40 years ago, intended chiefly as an added 
food supply for the Eskimo along the Bering 
Sea and the Arctic Ocean. ‘here are now 
over 600,000 of them, promising the develop- 
ment of a new and important stock-raising 
industry on a basi$S new to the world. 

There are 12,000 Eskimo American citizens 
scattered along Bering Sea and the Arctic. 
The Aleuts, who are part Eskimo, part In- 
dian, and part Russian, live as great a dis- 
tance west of San Francisco as San Francisco 
is west of New York. 

Far into the interior, where reach the 
Yukon, the Porcupine, and the Koyuku 
Rivers, live the Athabascans, most isolated 
of all human beings on this continent. It 
is probable that there are groups of Amer- 
icans at these headwaters who have never 
been seen by white men and who do not know 
that a world beyond exists. 

Down that fringe of Alaska that~reaches 
farthest south, where the climate is warmer, 
are to be found the Thlingets, the Hydas, 
and the Metlakatlans, not unlike the Indians 
of the Northwestern States. In villages that 
range in population from30 to 400 these peo- 
ple live, each village largely a unit unto 
itself. 
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